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Dick leaped upon the rail of the transport, waved his cap in the air, and, pointing to the man standing on the bridge of the Olympia, cried: 
is «Yonder is the man who made the Stars and Stripes supreme in the Philippines! Yonder is the man who struck Spain the first and most 
& a deadly blow of the war! Yonder is Admiral Dewey, the hero of Manila bay!” Three cheers for Admiral Dewey!” 
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Dick Dareall 
THE YANKEE BOY SPY. 


By Albert J. Booth. 


CHAPTER I. 
A BOY’S ENTHUSIASM AND A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

Rat—tat—-tat! 

“Who is there?” 

“It is I, Dick, mother; may I come in?” 

“Yes, come in, my son,’ came the reply, 
and as the door opened to admit Dick, Mrs. 
Dareall looked up from her work in sur- 
prise. 

Mrs. Dareall was a widow, her husband 
having died five years before. They had 
lived in Kansas City, Mo., at that time, but 
had moved to Ft. Scott, Kan., a town of 
about six thousand inhabitants, later on, 
because living would be cheaper there. 

Mrs. Dareall was an artist and enlarged 
portraits for an Eastern firm, earning a 
fairly good living for herself and son, but 
it was close work and Dick often wished 
he might take her place as the provider 
and let his mother rest. 

“At any rate,” hé often said to himself, 
“I wish that I might relieve mother of the 
burden of my support. As big ‘a boy as I 
am ought to at least earn his own living.” 

But work was scarce in Ft. Scott, and 
although Dick got an odd job now and then, 
he could earn but little. 


lighted up at sight of her son, but thére 
was an inquiring look in her eyés; for she 
saw Dick was excited. 
“What issit, Dick?” she asked, quickly. 
———~—~ *What has happened?” 

“Just this, mother: You know the Presi- 
dent has issued a call for volunteers to go 
to the Philippines to fight the Filipinos?” 

Mrs. Dareall started and an anxious look 
appeared upon her face. 

“Yes, I know,’ she assented, a slight 
tremor in her voice. “What of it?” 

“Why, a recruiting station has been es- 
tablished here in Ft. Scott, mother, and 
they are making up a company for the 
‘twentieth Kansas regiment.” 

Dick paused and gazed into his mother’s 
face with kindling eyes, his own face 
flushed with excitement. 

Mrs. Dareall, on the other hand, gazed 
at the face of her son with a look of deep- 
ening alarm. 

Vhy was Dick so excited? What did it 
mean? Surely he was not thinking of vol- 
unteering? If so, he must not, should not 
be allowed to go. He was not of age, was 
but a boy of seventeen years, and they 
would not accept him without the written 
consent of parents or guardian, and this 
she would not give. 

Dick closed the door behind him and 
erossed the room to where his mother sat. 

“Mother,” hé said, earnestly, eagerly, “I 
have come to ask. your consent to my join- 
ing this company. I wish to go to the 
Philippines and help fight for my coun- 
try.” 

A look of sorrow appeared upon Mrs. 
Dareall’s face. 

“Dick, my son, you are all I have-in the 
world,” she said in a broken voice. “I can- 
not consent to let you go. I could not get, 
along without you.” 

Dick dropped upon his knees, and, tak- 
ing his mother’s hands in his own, kissed 
them. 

“Mother, you will not refuse me this,” 
he said. “You know I am of no value to 
myself or any one else here. There is no 
work for me to do and I am an encum- 
brance to you. If you let me go with the 
regiment I shall be earning my own living, 
and will be of some use in the world, as I 
will be serving my country, fighting for 
the flag we love so well.” 

Dick was a handsome, manly-looking 
youth at all times, but the excitement and 
enthusiasm gave his face an added beauty, 
and his mother, freeing her hands from his 
grasp, threw her arms around Dick’s neck, 
and, pulling him to her, kissed him again 
and again, tears starting from her eyes 
and rolling down her cheeks and falling 
upon the dark brown hair of the boy. 


The pale, handsome face of Dick’s mother } 


“Oh, Dick! Myson! My son! How could 

I get along without you?” she cried. “It 
would break my heart to let you go! You 
must not ask it of me!” 

Dick gently freed himself from his moth- 
er’s embrace and then, taking her face be- 
tween his hands, kissed her lovingly. 

“I know it will be hard at first, mother,” 
he said, gently. “You will be lonely, true, 
but you have many friends here who will 
come and visit you and cheer you up. And 
Lottie Lee will, I am confident, come over 
and sleep with you nights. 
lonesome, of -course, but think, mother, 
what a pride you can take in me then! I 
will be a soldier boy, mother, honored, re- 
spected and of some account in the world. 
Say you will give your consent and make 
me the happiest boy in the whole world!” 

The mother gazed into the handsome face 
of her boy in an agony of indecision. It 
was hard to refuse to give her consent, hard 
to refuse him anything, but it was doubly 
hard to give it. What should she do? 
What ought she to do? She longed to give 
her consent, because she knew it would 
make her son happy, yet her mother’s love 
made it hard for her to do so. 

“Say you will consent, mother, and Vl 
run over and see Lottie at once and ask 
her if she will stay with you nights while 
I am away. I know she will, though.” 

Mrs. Dareall still hesitated. 

“But, Dick, you’re so young,” she qua- 
vered. “You’re such a boy—only seven- 
teen! I don’t helieve they would accept) 
you.” a ae 


“But I’m large for my age, mother,” and 
Dick sprang to his feet and stretched him- 
self to his full height. “I’m most as tall 
as the average man and I’m healthy and 
strong. I think they would take me, but if 
they refuse, of course, that will settle it. 
Say that you will give your consent, 
though, and I will risk the rest.” 

Still the mother hesitated. She gazed 
longingly, lovingly at her handsome, bright- 
faced boy; then she drew a long breath, 
and, half turning, gazed out through the 
open window for several minutes as if in a 
deep study. Then she turned to Dick, who 
had stood motionless and silent, unwilling 
to disturb his mother’s thoughts. 

“How long do you think it will take to 
make up the company, Dick?” she asked, in 
a more composed voice. 

“JT don’t. know, mother. Two or three 
days, anyway; maybe a week, possibly two 
weeks.” 

“And then, as soon as the company is 
made up, it will go away?” 

“Yes—to Topeka, the capital of the State, 
where the regiment will be formed from 
the different companies raised.” 

Mrs. Dareall arose slowly and stood be- 
fore her son. 


“Sit down, Dick,” she said in a low tone. 
“T will return soon,” and she left the room 
and the boy heard her ascend the stairs and 
enter her sleeping apartment. Well did 
Dick know what that meant. His mother 
was a. good woman, a member of the 
church, and she had gone to her room to 
pray, to ask counsel of Him above in this 
her hour of trial and indecision. A sober 
look settled unon Dick’s face; a look of 
awe. Presently he heard his mother re- 
turning, however, and he looked up as she 
entered the room with a return of the 
eager light to his eyes. 


There was a look of peace, of calm upon 
Mrs. Dareall’s face. The look of sorrow, 
of indecision was gone. She was herself 
again, quiet, calm, self-possessed. She 
seated herself, and Dick came and knelt 
down as he had done before, and, taking 
his mother’s hands, looked up in her face 
and said: 

“Well, mother?” 

She knew what Dick meant, and, stoop- 
ing, she kissed him. 

“T think, hope, trust it.is well, my son,” 
she said, feelingly. “I give my consent. 
You shall join the company if they will ac- 
cept you.” 

Dick threw his arms around his mother’s 
neck and nearly smothered her with kisses. 

“Thank you, mother,” he breathed. “Oh, 
you are the dearest, truest, best mother any 
boy ever had. I shall go with the regi- 
ment and I will be a soldier such as you 


You will be- 


mother. 
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consent to join your company to go to the 
Philippines to fight for his country. 
“Mrs. ELIZABETH DAREALL.” 


“There, my son, is my consent in 
writing,” Mrs. Dareall said, her voice trem- 
bling slightly, in spite of her efforts. to 
keep it steady; ‘‘take it, and may God’s and 
a mother’s blessing go with it!” 

“Thank you, mother!” cried Dick, and 
then, kissing her affectionately, he hurried 
from the room and house and to the gate 
opening into the yard of their next door 
neighbor. 

“Lottie—Lottie Lee!” he called, and 
quickly a bright, beautiful girl of sixteen 
years came out of the house and ran down 
the path toward him. 

“What is it, Dick?” she asked, in a sweet 
voice, as she drew near. ‘ 

“I want to tell you the news, Lottie,” 
Dick replied. “I’m going to the Philippines 
to fight for my country. I’m on my way 
now to join the company forming here, and 
here is mother’s consent in writing,’ and 
he held up the note for Lottie to see. 

The girl gazed at Dick in wide-eyed 
astonishment. 

“What’s that you say, Dick?” she-cried, 
as she reached the gate. “You going to the 
Philippines to fight the insurgents! Surely 
you don’t mean it?” 

“Yes, but I do mean it! 
Aren’t you glad?” 

The girl’s face paled slightly, but Dick 
did not notice it. 

“Tm glad if you are pleased, Dick,” she 
said in a low voice, which trembled in 
spite of her. “We shall be lonesome with 
you out of the neighborhood, though. I 
should never have believed your mother 
would give her consent. How did she 
come to do it?” 

“Oh, I talked her over,” said Dick, and 
then he explained everything to Lottie and 
asked if she would stay with his mother 
nights and run over occasionally during 
the daytime after he was gone. 

“Of course I will, Dick,” the girl said. 
“I shall be only too glad to do so.” 

“All right! Thank you, Lottie! 
mother I «new you would. And now I’m 
off for the recruiting office. Say, run over 
and tell mother it’s all right, won’t you, 
Lottie?” 

“Of course; I’ll go at once.” 

“Good. Thanks again, Lottie. 
off, sure. Good by.” 

“Good by, Dick.” 

Away down the street bounded Dick, and 
just at this moment a youth of about the 
same age appeared. 

“How d’ye do, Lottie,” he said, lifting his 
hat an inch from his head and letting it 
drop back again. 

Lottie looked around and her face took 
on a look of constraint as she said, coldly: 
“Good morning, Mr. Marmaduke.” 


I’m going, sure! 


I told 


Now I’m 


CHAPTER II. 
DICK DAREALL ENLISTS. 


Gilbert Marmaduke was the only son and 
child of Hon. Parker Marmaduke, who was 
a “big” man in Ft. Scott, being a member 
of the City Council and by repute the rich- 
est man in the county. 

As is often the case under such circum- 
stances, Gilbert was a badly spoiled youth. 
His was a cruel, vindictive nature, any- 
way, and he was dudish, bigoted, arrogant 
and bossy among the boys, and imagined 
himself irresistible among the girls. 


ceeded in damaging his case. He would 
not believe but that he was regarded favor- 
ably by Lottie, however: his overwhelming 
egotism would not allow him to believe 
otherwise. =) 

Most youths on receiving as cold a re- 
turn to a salutation as the one Gilbert had 
just received would have passed on without 
more words, but not so with Gilbert. He 
stopped. 

“Say, Lottie, what’s the matter with 
Dick Dareall?” he asked. “He seems in a 
deuced hurry, don’t ye know.” 

“He is going to the recruiting office to 
enlist,’ replied Lottie, quietly, but with a 
slight air of pride that was noticed by 
Gilbert. 

“To enlist?—for what?” 

Lottie arched her eyebrows. 

“Haven’t you heard?” she asked. “Why, & 
to go to the Philippines to fight the in- 
surgents. <A recruiting office has been es- 
tablished here and a company is being 
made up.” 


“You don’t say. No, I hadn’t heard it. 
And Dick Dareall is going to enlist?” 

“He is,” said Lottie, her face glowing 
with enthusiasm. “He is anxious to go and 
fight for our country and flag. Dick is a 
brave, noble and patriotic boy.” 

A cold chill traversed Gilbert’s spine. 

“Great Scott! she talks as if she were 
stuck on the fellow,” he thought. “This 
going to war business catches the girls 
every time. Because Dick is going to en- 
list she thinks he is the greatest fellow in 
the world. Thunder! I don’t like this!” 

A feeling of bitter anger toward Dick 
welled up in Gilbert’s jealous heart, and to { 
himself he cursed the youth. Then a . 
thought struck him. Why could not he en- 
list and go to the Philippines, too? He 
could go, remain awhile, and then, if he 
did not like it, have his father secure his 
discharge, and then he could return, leay- 
ing Dick in the Philippines. . The idea 
struck him as being a good one; it would 
at least place him on an equality with Dick, 
might result in giving him the inside track 
with Lottie. 

“Say, that’s the-very thing I should like 
above all other things, Lottie,” he cried, 
with assumed enthusiasm. “T should like 
nothing better than to go to the Philippines 
and help fight for the flag. I’m going 
straight home and make the governor give 
oe permission and then I shall go and en- 
ist.” 

Lottie was surprised and eyed Gilbert 
searchingly. He was the last person she 
should have expected to hear talk so. If he > 
was in earnest it was greatly to his credit, 
and Gilbert was such a good actor that he 
made Lottie think he was Sincere. 

“Your decision doés you credit,” the girl 
said. “I hope you will not change your 
mind.” 

“Why, of course I shall not change my 
mind, Lottie,” Gilbert said, with an injured 
air. “I shall be the worst disappointed fel- 
low you ever saw if I don’t get the gover- 
nor’s permission to go. And, say, Lottie, if 
I do go, and write to you from the Phil- 
ippines, you’ll answer my letters, won’t 
you?” 

The look of constraint returned to Lot- 
tie’s face. 

“My parents do not approve of my cor- 
responding with young men,” she said, 
coldly. “Please do not write.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Gilbert, quite crest- 
fallen. “I thought you might like to hear 
how things were in the Philippines.” 

“Oh, I shall hear,” said Lottie, 
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“Well, good morning, Mr. Marmaduke,” 


% said Lottie, coolly. “I hope you will not 


reconsider your decision to enlist,” and 
Lottie brushed past the youth and making 


her way to Mrs. Dareall’s house, entered, 
leaving Gilbert staring after her with 
mingled expressions of love, anger, hope 
and discomfiture upon his face. 

“Jove!” he muttered, “I’m in for it now. 
I’ve got to go to the Philippines now or 
forever give up hopes of winning Lottie. 
All right. Ill go and I’ll see to it that 
- things are made warm for Dick Dareall 
when we get there. I'll find a way. He 
shall not cut me out with Lottie. Now 
I’ll see the governor and make hi? give 
his consent and then I’ll go straight to the 
recruiting office and enlist.” 

Then Gilbert Marmaduke made his way 
in the direction of his home. 

Dick found quite a crowd present when 
he arrived at the recruiting office, and he 
seated himself on a bench with several 
other young men to await his turn. Most 
of these young men were his superiors in 
age, they rangiag from twenty to twenty- 
five years. Most of them were strangers to 
him, too, and had evidently come from the 
country or from small towns near by. 
There were only two or three Ft. Scott 
- young men present. 

Dick had to wait quite awhile, and when 
half an hour had elapsed he was surprised 
to see Hon. Parker Marmaduke and his son 
Gilbert enter and take seats. He wondered 
why they were there. Surely Gilbert was 
not going to enlist? He was soon to learn 
that this was the case, for Gilbert, cigar- 
ette in mouth, came over and sat down be- 
side Dick. 

“Thinking of enlisting?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Dick, quietly. ‘“‘Are you?” 

“Sure thing, me boy. But do you think 
they’ll take you?” 

“T think so. Why shouldn’t they?” 

“They don’t take boys.” 

“How about yourself, then?” 

“Oh, that’s different,” the youth said 
with a complacent grin. “My governor’s 
rich and has lots of influence, They’ll take 
me on to please him. What he says goes.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Dick, coolly. “I 
don’t think that will make any difference, 
-and if you go to the Philippines I think I 
will go, too.” 

“Maybe you will,” said Gilbert. “They 
wouldn’t think of taking you without the 
consent of your mother, though.” 

“T have her written consent in my pock- 
et,” said Dick, quietly. 

; “Oh, you have? Well, that will make a 
_ difference.” 

“Yes,” was the quiet reply. “But I don’t 
understand why you should wish to enlist. 
Soldiering in the Philippines won’t be the 
most pleasant thing in the world, and you 
would enjoy yourself better here, I should 

think.” 

“Oh, I don’t care much one way or the 
other,” Gilbert said. ‘“‘It’s really a scheme 
of the governor’s. He says I’m getting too 
wild and that a season of military discip- 
line might do me good. It promises noy- 
-elty and change, and I’m willing to go, 

that’s all. I’m not hankering after it.” 

-“Well, I am,’ said Dick, decidedly. “I 

wish to go and help fight for the Stars and 
Stripes.” 
_ Although Dick did not know it, the re- 
cruiting officer, who was very sharp of 
hearing, heard the boy’s words, and he gave 
the youth a quick, approving glance. He 
was an old veteran of the civil war, and 
he could appreciate patriotism to the full- 
est extent. 

“Oh, I don’t care anything about that,” 
laughed Gilbert. “I’m not much on senti- 
ment, and if I go it is for the fun of the 
-thing—for my own glory rather than for 
the sake of ‘Old Glory.’” 

“T think I shall accept them both,” the 
recruiting officer said to himself; ‘‘the one 
because he loves his country and desires to 
serve it, the other because he does not and 
should be taught to do so.” 

‘Hon. Parker Marmaduke and his son 
were called to the desk, and, after some 
talk, Gilbert was allowed to place his 
name on the rolls and then he was taken 
in charge by the examining physician for 
the,physical test. 

When he came out of the room some 
minutes later his face Was smiling and com- 
placent. 

“It’s all right, governor,” he said to his 
father. “The Doc. said he thought I’d pass 
all right. You can go on home; I’m going 
to stay awhile,” and he came over and ‘sat 
down by Dick, while his father departed 
without a word. 

“7 want to see how you make it,” he said, 
patronizingly. “I’m betting you don’t pass 
the physical examination, even if the chap 
yonder is willing to take you. ee 

“J don’t bet,” said Dick, quietly. ‘But I 


think that if you were successful in passing 
the payee examination I will be.” 


I don’t know,” said Gilbert. 
hen it came Dick’s turn and he ap- 
she d 


rit e eyed Dick closely. | 
he: asked cobarieen 


OE course. ee 


day dé: sir,’”” teciiae- Dick, earnestly. 

“How old are you?” 

“Seventeen.” 

“Seventeen, eh? You're a good-sized boy 
for your age, still we cannot accept minors 
without they have the consent of parents 
or guardian in writing.” ; 

Dick drew the 19te from his pocket and 
handed it to the ou.cer. 

“There is my mother’s consent in 
writing,” he said. “My father is dead.” 
ae man read the note, then looked at 
‘Die 

“That is sufficient,” he said; “but are you { 
sure you wish to go? Have you considered 
the matter thoroughly? There will be 


many dangers, great hardships. A soldier’s 


life is a hard life, boy.” 

“Nevertheless I wish to go, sir. I can do 
nothing here to help support my mother, 
and by going to the Philippines I can at 
least support myself. Then I wish to serve 
my country; I love the flag and I am 
ready and anxious to do my part toward 
upholding it.” : b 

'“Bravely spoken! You have the right 
spirit, my boy. Your desire shall be granted. 
Write your name here.” 

Dick wrote his name in a good, firm 
hand and then was taken in hand by the 
examining physician. 

“How did you make it?” asked Gilbert 
Marmaduke, when Dick came forth from 
the room. 

“All right, I guess,’ said Dick, smiling. 
“He said I passed a much better examina- 
tion than the other boy did who was in 
there before me, so if you pass, I guess I 
shall.” 

A curse escaped Gilbert’s lips. 
looked at Dick suspiciously. 

“T don’t believe he said any such thing,” 
he said, sullenly. : ‘“You’re just saying that 
because——” 

“Because it’s true,” said Dick, with dig- 
nity. “I am not in the habit of making 
false statements. I told you what the ex- 
aminer said and I’m not to blame for his 
saying it. If you don’t like it, see about it. 
Good day,” and Dick brushed past Gilbert 
and walked up the street in the direction of 
his home. : 

“You think you’re mighty smart, don’t 
you, Dick Dareall,” grated Gilbert Marma- 
duke, frowning after the departing youth. 
“You’re altogether too high and mighty. 
You need taking down and I shall see to it 
that this is done! Just wait till we get to 
the Philippines.” 

Dick soon reached home and found Lottie 
Lee there with his mother. 

They looked up eagerly as he entered the 
room. 

There was no need of asking questions. 
They could tell by Dick’s beaming face and 
pleased look that he had succeeded. 

“Then you are to go, Dick?” Mrs. Dare- 
all said, in a low voice. 

“Yes, mother, I think there is no doubt 
but that I shall go. The recruiting officer 
accepted me and the examining physician 
said he was confident I would pass.” 

The mother sighed and unconsciously the 
sigh was echoed by the girl. 

“Why, Lottie, what’s the matter with 
you?” asked Dick, half teasingly, half seri- 
ously. ‘‘What are you sighing about? One 
would almost think you hated to see me 

The girl blushed and looked confused. “I 
—your mother—we all hate to see you go, 
Dick,” she said. ‘“I—I sympathize with 
your mother, Dick.” 

Dick eyed Lottie critically and Heaeer: 
ingly. “I’m glad you do, Lottie,” he said. 
“T shall feel so much better to know you 
are here to comfort her. Mother loves you, 
and I—I’m not sure but that I do, too,” and 
he looked at the beautiful girl in a way to 
make her blush to the roots of her pretty 
hair. 

“Oh, you tease,” she cried. “But I’ll stick 
to your mother and be as much comfort 
to her as I can, even though you are a bad 
boy and make sport of me.” 

“Well, Lottie, I’m not at all sure it isn’t 
two-thirds earnest,” smiled Dick. ‘“‘Any- 


Then he 


way, I shall feel perfectly at ease regarding | 


mother, for I know that you will be with 
her a good part of the time.” 2 

The recruiting of the company of vol- 
unteers was almost the sole subject of con- 
versation in Ft. Scott during the three or 
four days following, and when it was given 
out that the company would take the ten 
o'clock train next morning for Topeka, 
there was great excitement in the town, 
and those who had brothers, sons or sweet- 
hearts who were to go began to feel a queer, 
.dull, gnawing sensation at their hearts. 

The morning came—all too soon to suit 
most of the people. The hour of ten ap- 
proached, was almost at hand. The train 
that was to bear the company of soldier 
boys to ‘Topeka had just rolled into the de- 
pot. The members of the company were 
all there. = The friends and relatives of 
those who were to go were there, too, with 
pale, drawn faces, and holding to their 


‘loved ones with a grasp as if to hold them 


back.’ Dick Dareall was there, too, erect, 
eager, bright-eyed, but whenever his eyes 
ressed upon the pale faces of his mother 
and of Lottie Lee, who were there beside 
him, his own face would sadden also. 

___Dick was almost the last to climb aboard. 
-His mother had seized him in her arms and 
pressed him to her breast, kissing him 


again and again and breathing motherly. 


te ae ane dia baa — pe ears. Then 


| couldn’t help it. 


‘then dismissed it from his mind. He did 


about how lucky some fellows were and 


when Sha released him, Dick took Lottie’s | grr and the vessel was steaming out 


hand. 

“Good by, Lottie,” he said, brokenly. 
“Take good care of mother, and—of your- | 
self,” and then, reaching over quickly and 
-impulsively, he kissed the girl full upon 
her lips. 


“Forgive me, Lottie,” he murmured; “I 
Good by. Good by, dear 
mother.” Then he ran to the train and 
leaped aboard, just as it started, but stood | 
upon the platform and waved to the two 
beings he loved so well as-long as he could 
see them. 

Lottie tasted that kiss all day long; she 
dreamed of it all night. 


CHAPTER III. 


AT MANILA, 


the harbor, the boys were wild with delight. 


They danced, whistled, sang and shout 
for joy. 


The long delay at Oakland had 


been trying and the change was welcome, ea 


indeed. 


Dick had received several letters - * 


and written several letters home and 
mailed one that morning. 
and Lottie were well, and their letters—for 


His mother 


Lottie always wrote a few lines in Mrs. 


Dareall’s letters—were full of cheer and 


Dick was happy as the ship sailed out — 


through the Golden Gate and headed away 
for far distant Manila. 
Gilbert Marmaduke came up 


headlands—for they were now outside— 
and slapped him on the shoulder. i 


| asked, half sneeringly. 
“Not at all,’ returned Dick, quietly. 


“How about you?” 


Gilbert Marmaduke had seen Dick kiss 
Lottie Lee, and his rage was so great that 
it almost choked him. 

“Oh, the insolent puppy,” he said to him- 
self. ‘The nerve of the fellow is* beyond 
belief. I’ve a good mind to go and knock 
him down.” 

But he didn’t. Gilbert was possessed of 
pretty good judgment, and something | 
warned him that it would not be best to | 
pick a quarrel with Dick Dareall. He 
could not altogether control himself, how- 
ever, and when Dick entered the car and 
sat down Gilbert took the seat beside him. 

“Say, I wish I had your nerve, me boy,” 
he said, abruptly. 

Diek was thinking of his mother and 
Lottie and had not noticed who had sat | 
down beside him until the other spoke. 
Then he turned his head and looked at 
Gilbert questioningly. 

“JT don’t know what you mean,” he said, 
quietly. 

“Oh, about the girl, you know. 
kissed Lottie Lee just now.” 

Dick flushed and then his eyes flashed. 

“Well, what of it?” he said. “Is it any 
of your business?” 

“N-no,”’ stammered Gilbert; “only, as I | 
was Saying, I wish I had your nerve.” 

“T think you’re rather nervy,” said Dick, 
significantly. “I’d thank you to attend to | 
your own business.” 

Gilbert’s face flushed with anger. “I’ d | 
like to slap him,” he thought. ‘“He’s too 
impudent, altogether,” but he restrained 
himself and said instead: 

“Oh, you needn’t get so huffy about it,” | 
and then he got up, and, going to the rear | 
end of the car, found another seat. 

“He’s mighty independent and saucy, 
now,” said- Gilbert to himself, “but just 
wait awhile and I’ll see if I can’t get him 
taken down a peg or two.” 

“That fellow is about as impudent as 
they make them,” thought Dick, as Gilbert 
took himself off. “He must have been 
watching us to have seen me kiss Lottie. I 
wonder if it could be possible that he likes 
Lottie and is jealous.” 

Dick laughed a little at the idea and 


You 


not care if this was the case, for he knew 
Lottie could not like such a boy as Gilbert 
Marmadke. 


It was three o’clock in the afternoon | 
when the train arrived at Topeka. Other 
companies were already there, and by the 
end of the week the regiment was made up 
and the train was taken for San Fran- 
cisco. Three days later this city was | 
reached, and the Twentieth Kansas went | 
into.camp in Oakland, just across the bay. | 

Then ensued a long wait. Day succeeded 
day and week succeeded week; regiment 
after regiment from near by were chosen, | 
sent aboard transports and started for |} 
Manila, but still the Twentieth Kansas 
remained behind. The boys were drilled 
every day, however, and rapidly became | 
versed in all things that go to the making 
of good soldiers, for the colonel of the regi- 
ment, Frederick Funston, was a veteran of 
the Cuban war, and he drilled the boys 
thoroughly. 

For some reason Colonel Funston took a 
liking to Dick Dareall, and several times | 
chose the youth to accompany him when he | 
went over to the city. This, of course, 
pleased Dick, but it made Gilbert Marma- | 
duke angry and jealous. 

Colonel Funston and Dick were over in 
the city to a late hour one night, and as | 
they were passing along a rather tough | 
street they were attacked by a half dozen | 
of half drunken desperadoes. 

Funston was in civilian dress and had | 
no weapon save a cane, and he and Dick | 
had to fight like demons to stand the des- | 
peradoes off. 

And fight like demons they did, for the | 
colonel was a fighter by nature, and Dick | | 
was just as eager and effective. He madea 
good second, and between them they put 
the half dozen to flight 

The colonel was lavish in his praises of 
Dick and the youth rose still higher in 
Funston’s estimation and regard. 

Gilbert Marmaduke was disappointed and | 
disgusted, however, and made a great talk 


how little chance some other fellows had to 
show what they could do. 

At last the day came when the regiment | 
was to break camp and go aboard a trans- 
port. Orders had been received to send the 
Twentieth Kansas to Manila. All was ex- 
citement, and when at last they were on 


| in politeness, the soldier boys cheered and _ 
| waved flags and handkerchiefs like mad. 


“Me? I rather 
like it. 
there, though, I shall write the governor 
and he’ll secure my discharge. 
have to stay whether you wish to or not.” 


Oh, I’m glad I came. 


There was malicious delight and satis- a 
Jaction in Gilbert’s tone, but it did not dis- 


turb Dick. 

“Oh, I shall wish to stay,” he said, coo! 
“That’s what I’m going there for. If 
had not intended to stay I shouldn’t have 
come at ail.” 

“Well, I’m out for eae fun,” declared Gil 


head for home then.” 

“There’s patriotism for you,” thougite 
Dick, but he said nothing, and Gilbe 
strolled onward toward the vessel’s bows. 

The vessel began to roll and pitch as she 


to where — 
Dick stood gazing back at the receding 
“Wishing you hadn’t come, me boy?” he 


If I don’t like it when we get over — ; 
You will : 


met the heavy ocean swell, and soon scores 


of the soldier boys were sick. 
terrible, and groans resounded upon every_ 
hand. Dick, who was an uncommonly 
healthy youth, was so far spared the ill- 


| ness, and he wandered here and there, do- 


ing what he could to relieve those of his 
friends who happened to be sick. Near the 


| bows he came upon Gilbert Marmaduke, — 


It was | 


who was very sick indeed, and “heaving up 
Jonah” at a great rate. Dick could not re- 


sist the inclination. to get back at the 


| youth, so pausing near by, he said: 


“Hello, Gilbert. 
come?” 

Gilbert turned a very pale face toward 
Dick. “Don’t talk to me,” he said, weakly. 
“I—I believe I’m dying.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” smiled Dick. “You're 
|} not anywhere near dead. You’ll soon be all 


Wishing you had not 


| right and will feel better than ever.” 


“I—I doubt it,” gasped Gilbert. 


“T take it you’re not having much fun — 


| just now?” : 
“Fun—ugh!” and the youth fell across — 

the rail and lay there limp as a rag. He | : 

was such a pitiable looking object that — 


Dick felt sorry for him. 

“Still it serves him right,” he reasoned. 
“A boy that goes as-he is going, ‘just for 
the fun of the thing,’ ought to 9 aie 

The steamer stopped a couple of days 
Honolulu and all went ashore and took 
look at the sights. They saw much to 


terest them, and Dick wrote and mailed a— 2 


letter home from there. 

Then the vessel resumed its journey, and 
onward it steamed, day after day, until 
nearly three weeks had elapsed since they 


s 


left San Francisco, and then one day the | 


lookout’s cry of 
and caused great excitement, for ail un- 
derstood that the next land to be sighted 
was the shore of Luzon, the largest of the 
Philippines. 

The excitement continued without abate- 
ment, although it was several hours before 


the land seen from the foretop was visible — 
from the deck, and the deck was crowded 


“Land, ho!” startled all 


with soldier boys anxious for a sight-of | 
+ 


the land. 


Although the land was sighted early in - 


the morning, it was not until four o’clock 
in the afternoon that the vessel ,entered 


Manila Bay and steamed up toward the | 


eity. But when she did enter the bay what 
a reception was given her! Cannons roared, 
flags were run up, and as the vessel drew 
nearer to the fleet of Admiral Dewey the 


| cheers of the men on board the vessels 


were heard plainly. And not to be outdone ~ 


As good fortune would have it, the trans- 
port came to anchor alongside of and not 
more than thirty yards from the Olympia, 


| Admiral Dewey’s flagship, and, ee 


| upon the bridge, a pleased smile upon his © 
usually stern and taciturn face, was Ads 
miral Dewey himself! 


Dick was so familiar with the naeetear 4 


face as seen in pictures that he recognized 
the hero of Manila Bay at once, and, yiel 
ing to a sudden impulse, he leaped upon 


the rail_of the transport, waved his cap _ = 


in the air, and, pointing to the man stan 
ing on the bridge of the Olympia, cried: _ 


Sy 


“Yonder is the man who made the Stars” 


and Stripes supreme in the Philippines! | 


Yonder is the man who struck Spain the © 


first and most deadly blow of the war! 


Yonder is Admiral Dewey, the hero of Fee 


Manila bay!” 
“Three cheers for Admiral Dewey!” 


The admiral gave the bright, animated — 
face of Dick Dareall a shrewd, interested | 
look and then, as the cheers were given 


with a will, he bowed in a 
= [T0 BE CONTINUED] 


* 


Papa went a-fishing 

With his pockets full of bait; 
He went all by his lonesome, 

_ And the luck he had was great. 


He came home, bringing with him 
A string of fish that weighed 

Just twenty pounds, he told us, 
And a lovely meal they made. 


Papa went a-fishing 
Upon another day, 

And mamma she went with him— 
He couldn’t say her nay. 


They came a-trudging homeward 
All tired out at night, 

And mamma told us papa 
Had never had a bite. 


My papa’s broken records 
Of nearly.every kind— 

A greater man than he is 
It would be hard to find. 


; He’s always doing wonders, 
But here’s what bothers me: 
He never seems to do them 
When folks are there to see. ~ 
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Long Lake. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


HOW YOUNG ADMIRAL DEWEY SAILED AWAY IN 
THE MAINE. 


Young Admiral Dewey was in a tight box 
and he knew it. 

He might just as well have tried to get 
out of the grasp of some giant as to pull 
a himself away from this man with the iron 
3 hands. 
4q Charley Fox ran ahead and George, still 
| “walking Spanish,” next saw him seated in 
| a-smrall boat holding a pair of oars ready 
Fo to start. 

a “Don’t hurt him, Mac,” he called out. 
“Go light on the fellow. Remember he 
saved my life.’ 

“Dunno but what it would have been a 
. blame good job if he hadn’t,” growled Mac. 
= “I know a thing or two, young feller. You 
were just about ready to go back on us 
that time.” 

“No I wasn’t.” 

“T say you were!” 

“I say you lie. I was only jollying him. 
Come in here, George Dewey, and don’t you 
do any hollering or it will be the worse for 
you!” 

George went into the boat head first, be- 
cause he had to. Mac raised him off his 
feet and gave him a toss in as easily as if 
he had been a baby. 

George fell sprawling on his face on the 
bottom of the boat and Charley Fox 
promptly sat on him, while Mac followed 
and finished his job, putting it out of Young 
Admifal Dewey’s power to make any 
trouble, for he tied his hands behind him 
and jammed a handkerchief into his mouth. 

This done, George was lifted up and 
placed on the stern seat and there he re- 
mained facing his enemies, unable to say 
or do a thing. 

_ . Mac now left and went back along the 
- shore, returning presently with the other 
- man, whom he addressed as King. 

Ned was not with them and George could 
_ only fear the worst, but as he could not 

speak and nobody else seemed to want to, 
he had to content himself with sitting 
there like an image, while the boat was 
pulled away by Charley Fox, who immedi- 
ately headed it down the lake for Browns- 
ville. - 


George looked around in vain for Ned and 
-his heart sank, for there was no sign of 
him on the shore. Night was coming on. 
It would be dark before they could reach 
Brownsville wharf. All this was becoming 


‘Dewey was entirely at a loss what to do. 
Now, as a matter of fact, George had ex- 

cellent reason to be worried about Ned, for 

the man King had deliberately tied a big 


and thrown him into the lake. 

This was a clear attempt at murder and 
showed the utterly unscrupulous character 
of these two men. Murder it would have 
heen, too, but for the merest accident: 


««Eighteen Diamond Eyes; or, The Nine- | 


As they passed the scene of his capture | 


very serious business and Young Admiral | 


stone to the feet of the unconscious boy | 


The stone was insecurely fastened and 
slipped off just as Ned went under the 
water. King never stopped to look back, 


| but just hurried away to meet his partner, 


and that was why he did not see Ned come 
gasping to the surface, for the water re- 
vived him on the instant and then the boy’s 
struggle for life again. 

It was a desperate one. ~ 

Ned was a poor swimmer under any cir- 
cumstances and his feet being tied together 
made matters worse. He was so scared 
that he hardly knew what he was doing, 
and, as he afterward declared, he could 
only remember striking out for all he was 
worth. 

The next thing he knew he found himself 
lying on the shore cold and wet, with a 
burning pain in his head and his legs still 


| tied together. 


In some way he had managed to reach 
land and then his senses must have left 
him a second time, for after that he could 
remember nothing at all. 

This was the way Ned came out of the 
business. If ever a boy regretted having 
chased a woodchuck he was the one. 

It was now almost dark and Ned realized 
that something must be done at once. He 
was wild with anxiety about George and as 
soon as he had cut the cord which held his 
feet together he ran down to the edge of 
the lake, shouting his friend’s name and 
looking in every direction for him, but all 
in vain, for it was now fully ten minutes 
since the boat had departed and there was 
not a sign of it on the lake. 

“They’ve killed him!” thought George. 
“They’ve served him the same as they 
served me and he is dead! Oh, what shall 
I do?” 

As this exclamation burst from the boy 
he started back to the road and as soon as 
he had gained it he ran toward Browns- 
ville for all he was worth. 

Of course he could not keep it up the 
whole distance, but he covered the ground 
as rapidly as possible. It was a good thing 
for Ned, no doubt. More than likely it 
saved him from an attack of pneumonia. 
He forgot all about his wet clothes by the 
time he came in sight of Brownsville 
wharf, where the Maine lay tied up. 

The road now ran close to the shore of 


| Long Lake and Ned could see the Maine 


distinctly. The Skowhegan lay at another 
wharf further along. Both wharves were 
deserted; it was not considered necessary 
to leave any guard on either steamboat, 
and the boys were all at the hotel. 

Ned knew this and for that reason he 
was immensely surprised as he drew nearer 
to the Maine to see her moving away from 
the wharf. 

“What in the world are the fellows going 
to do with the boat?” he thought, and he 
broke into a run again, stopping short in a 


moment, for he realized how helpless he‘ 


was to do anything about it, whatever the 
matter was. 

“Who can that be in the wheel house?” 
he muttered. “There are two there and— 
Great Scott! There’s Charley Fox standing 
at the bow!” 

Ned’s heart beat fast. He ran down to 
the water’s edge and waited, for the Maine 
had turned now and was swinging around 
his way. 

In a moment she went steaming past and 
Ned was able to recognize the figures in 
the pilot house. : 

Young Admiral Dewey had the wheel 
and the man Mac stood beside him. 

“George! George!’’ yelled Ned at the top 
of his lungs. 

George looked around and shouted some- 
thing back; Charley Fox ducked down out 
of sight behind the guard rail, evidently 
not wanting to be seen. 

Instantly the man Mac sprang between 
George and the window. Leaning out he 
shook his fist at Ned and the Maine glided 
on into the darkness, heading off across 
the lake. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ACCIDENT ON THE HAWK. 


“You want to mind your steering, young 
feller; if you don’t it will be the worse for 
you. Don’t you try anything like that 
again!” 

This was what Mac said to Young Ad- 
miral Dewey when he sprang between the 
wheel and the pilot house window, as 
George shouted back to Ned. 

George’s answer showed how cool the boy 
could be, even under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. 

“T was a fool to holler. I won’t do it 
again. You may as well put up that re- 
volver, mister. I’ve agreed to steer this 
steamboat over to the Hawk because I don’t 
dare to do anything else. You needn’t 
worry, for that’s just what I’m going to 
do.” 

“Sensible,” replied Mac, putting up the 
revolver. ‘Dunno as I blame you for hol- 
lering to your friend, neither. Say, I 
*spose you were mighty glad to see him 
there alive?” 

“Why not? I believed your lies. I 
thought he was dead.” 

“Come, now! Go easy! I*thought he 
was dead, too. Hither he fooled my partner 
or my partner fooled me. I’m going to 


| see about it. Foxy, come in here and take 


charge. I’ve got something else to do.” 
Charley Fox immediately came up into 

the pilot house and Mac retired. Charley 

took his revolver before he went, however, 


and held it ready as he stood leaning 
against the window with his eyes fixed 
upon George. 

For a while neither spoke. It was nervous 
work standing there steering under the 
circumstances, but George was getting used 
to it, for it had been just the same all 
through. 

If Ned had questioned him then all he 
could have told would have been that he 
had been taken up alongside the Maine in 
the boat and forced to go into. the pilot 
house, where he wa§ set free and told to 
take the steamboat over to the Hawk. 

Naturally George Dewey valued his life 
and when the cocked revolver came up 
against his head he could do nothing less 
than consent, and here he was now car- 
rying out his orders the best he could. 

It was Charley Fox who broke the silence 
at last. 

“Say, Dewey, what kind of a fellow do 
you think I am?” he asked. 

“What's the use of asking me a question 
like that?’ replied George, quietly. “I 
think I’ve found out pretty well what sort 
of a fellow you are.” 

“No you haven’t?” 

“Well, I say I have.” 

“Ungrateful? A liar? A thief? All that?” 

“You’ve saved me the trouble of answer- 
ing,” replied George, giving his wheel a 
twist. “I guess you know your own meas- 
ure, Charley Fox.” 

“Well, perhaps I do, but I’m not un- 


the rail and took a header into the lake, 


tling at his heels. 


ee 


Te 


_ CHAPTER XVIII. 
JUMP FOR YOUR LIvEs! 


return to Ned Carleton and see what oc- 
curred at Brownsville’ after the steamey 
sailed away. 

Ned made straight for the hotel, wild 
with anxiety on Young Admiral Dewey’s 
account, to say nothing of the steamboat, 
for Ned was pretty apt to look on the dark 
side of things and he had it firmly fixed in 
his mind that he would never see the Maine 
again. 

As he ran up the steps of the hotel his 


Charley Fox arm in arm with Bob Fowler 
just coming through the door. 

“Fox! Great heaven! You here?” gasped 
Ned, falling back. 

“Why shouldn’t I be here?’ demanded 
Charley in his surly way. ‘“Haven’t I as 
good a right to be here as you?” 

“But I just saw you somewhere else—on 
the deck of the Maine!” cried poor Ned, 
sadly puzzled, as well he might be. 

Charley turned as pale as death. 


grateful. I don’t forget that you saved my “What’s the matter with you, Carleton? 

life.” : Are you crazy?” he asked, letting go Bob 
“You don’t, eh? Didn’t you deny it only | Fowler’s arm. ; 

yesterday?” “No more than you are, Charley Fox. It’s 


Charley burst out into a curious laugh. 

“No I didn’t,” he replied. ‘I didn’t do 
anything of the sort.” 

“Oh, you make me tired,” retorted 
George. “Why don’t you let me alone? I’m 
trying to steer this boat.” 

“Keep on steering, then, and I’ll keep on 
talking. Look here, Dewey, I like you. I 
think you are a downright good fellow. In- 
stead of kicking up a big row over this 
business, as any old fool would have been 
certain to do, you just yielded gracefully 
and accepted the situation. I know why.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you mean to do the detective 
act. You want to find out what kind of 
folks we are and what we are driving at. 
Isn’t it so?” 

It was exactly so and as George could 
not deny it he made no reply. 

“Sulky, eh?” continued Charley. “Well, 
I can’t blame you, but remember this, 
Dewey, I’m not ungrateful. I owe my life 
to you and I intend to see you safe through 
this night’s work. Don’t look so black. 
You’ve got no friend on this boat but me 
and you may as well understand it. I’m 
going to tell you-—” 

“Tell him nothing!” cried a surly voice, 
and at the same instant Mac burst into the 
pilot house and struck Charley a stinging 
blow over the head, which sent him reeling 
against the partition. 

“Get out of here, you young idiot!” he 
hissed, snatching the reyolver from him. 
“Out of here before I bore a hole in you! 
Just let me catch you talking again!” 

Charley slunk out of the pilot house 
without a word and Mac took up his old 
place at the window. 

“Mind your steering now, boy,’ he 
growled. “Don’t you open your jaw till I 
tell you to if you hope to get back to your 
friends alive.” & 

This was emphatic. It was also the last 
word spoken in the pilot house until the 
Maine pulled up alongside the Hawk half 
an hour later. 

As they drew near the shore of the island 
the man King, who had been attending to 
the engine, shut off steam and dropped the 
anchor. Then he and Charley Fox went 
ashore in the small boat and disappeared 
into the mouth of the Oven, leaving Mac 
still standing grimly in the pilot house, 
with the revolver leveled at his head. 

They were not gone more than ten min- 
utes before George saw Charley Fox com- 
ing down over the rocks by the mouth of 
the Oven. 

He carried a big bag slung over his shoul- 
der and was followed by King and another 
man. 

“Look out how you go!” cried Mac, turn- 
ing and thrusting his head out of the pilot 
house window. 

This was just the chance George had 
been watching for ever since the landing 
was made at the Hawk. 


for you to explain. 
say.” 

“You don’t know what you mean,” 
growled Charley. ‘Been in swimming with 
your clothes on? Mebbe you’re drunk. I 
don’t know. Come on, Bob, I don’t propose 
to waste time talking to him.” 

“You've got to!” cried Ned, putting him- 
self squarely in the way. ‘“‘George Dewey 
has been captured by two toughs. They’ve 
stolen the Maine and have taken him off 
in her, and unless I am crazy, Charley Fox, 
I saw you aboard.” 

“What!” gasped Charley, falling back. 
“You don’t mean all that!” 

“Yes I do. They attacked us on the mill 
road and tried to kill me. Oh, Charley, 
listen to me! Of course it couldn’t have 
been you since you are here, but I’m scared 
out of my life on George’s account. You 
know something. I can see it in your face. 
He saved your life the other day, help me 
to save him now!” 

It is impossible to describe the earnest- 
ness of Ned’s appeal. 

Just as he began speaking Jim Martin 
and Charley Bulger came out of the hotel, 
and, although Ned did not see them, they 
heard every word he said. : . 

“Stand out of the way and let me go by 
or I’ll knock you down!” cried Charley 
Fox. “I haven’t been near the Maine and 
you know it. Ill teach you to lie about 
me!” 

He made a pass at Ned, who dodged the 
blow, and then Jim Martin jumped on him 
and down they went, tumbling to the bot- 
tom of the steps all in a heap. 

“A fight! A fight!” shouted Bob Fowler. 
“Fair play, Martin! Let Charley and Ned 
fight it out!” 

“No fighting here!” cried Jim, springing 
up. “If you dare to interefere, Bob Fowler, 
you'll get more than yon bargained for. 
What’s this about George, Ned? Tell it 
Sealn, Don’t either of you fellows dare to 
move!” 


Jim was a host in himself, for every one 
knew him to be the handiest with his fists 
of any boy in Prof. Francis’ Academy. 

Charley Fox scrambled up and tried to 
sneak away, but Jim caught him by the 
collar and held him fast, while Ned told 
his story, which he did in a few words. 

“Treachery!” cried Jim. “Fox, what’s the 
meaning of this?” 

“T don’t know. How should I?” whined 
Charley. 

“He must be made to tell. We must do 
something instantly!” cried Ned. “Let’s 


I mean just what I 


got to follow up George Dewey and find 
out what all this means.” 

The suggestion did not need to be re- 
peated. ; 

Charley Bulger and Ned closed in on 
Fox and they ran him down the street in 
a hurry. 


If he could only gain the door. That was| “Come on, Bob! ' Come on!” called 
all he needed to make sure of his escape, | Charley, piteously. “Don’t leave me ‘alone 
he thought. He was all ready to take his | With them!” 


chances with the revolver once he could “Pll call the boys,” shouted Bol® “We'll 


fix ’em.” 


“No, no, no!” cried Charley. “Come on! 
Let go of me, Martin. I’m willing to go 
with you now, only don’t ask me to say 
anything or do anything. If Ned tells the 
truth, I suppose you’ve got to take the 
boat and go after Dewey. I'll go with you, 
only don’t ask me to interfere.” 

“Come, that’s business,” said Jim, letting 
go Charley’s arm. 

“Tell the truth, now, Charley Fox!” cried 
Ned. “If it wasn’t you I saw on the Maine, 
who was it? 
to keep anything back.” ; 

Instead of answering in his usual brag- 


gain the deck. 

The chance came sooner than he thought 
for, but in a different way. 

' Suddenly he saw Charley Fox slip and 
go tumbling down over the rocks. 

Mac uttered a sharp cry* and darted 
through the door. 

There was a shout from King and the 
other man, which was instantly followed 
by a loud explosion. , 

“The fool!” yelled Mac. ‘He’s done the 
business now! Hope he has been blown to 
blazes, the careless little brat!” 

He rushed along the deck shouting to 
King to “hurry down the rocks and see 
what’s become of the boy.” 

Young Admiral Dewey’s chance had 
come. < 

He slipped through the door, and, sneak- 


with his hands and burst into tears. 


am as bad as all that. It wasn’t me Ned 


with two shots from Mac’s revolver whis- 


take him to the Skowhegan, fellows. We've 


| ing around the pilot house, leaped over — 


While these strange happenings were 
taking place on board the Maine we must — 


breath was almost taken away by seeing — 


This thing has gone too far . 


gadocio style, Charley Fox covered his face — 


“Say, boys,” he groaned, “don’t think I 


HAPPY DAYS. 


pe course! This eG $a the one, morikey and Jim passed him up one of the | a number of shadowy figures moving over 
though grips, taking charge of the other himself. | the snow. 


kia on. the Maine, but my tril brother, 
Jim, wit George Dewey has fallen into the 


hands of the men he goes with his life “That's who he is.” All thigy time the outlaws were banging | They looked like men, but their garments 
a5 isn’t worth a cent.” But what in the world brought him | away on) -he door, which, fortunately, was | were just loose robes coming down almost 
* By this time the boys had reached the | away out here? good and solid and did not yield. to their feet. Ahead of them a light went 


“That’s something I can’t tell you. If I Jim gave each of the three horses a cut | flashing, carried forward by no visible 
can get him quieted down I'll find out, | which sent them off along the narrow strip | hand. 
though. of solid ground on the run and then away The mysterious forms seemed to be mov- 


end of the little pier to which the Skow- 
hegan lay tied up, and they stopped with 
one accord in the first surprise of Charley 


Fox’s strange confession. “He's half-witted, isn’t he?” they went in the opposite direction into the | ing from one of the larger buildings to a 
“Your brother!” exclaimed Ned. “It looks that way, don’t it? Leave | blinding storm. smaller one near by, and as Jim sat on 
“What you giving us, Charley?” echoed | him to me, Ella. I'll fix him, but first his horse breathlessly watching them Ella 


we’ve got to make the door fast. I can and Nonny turned the corner of the cliff. 


Bob. “I never knew you had a brother and le 
hear those fellows coming. There isn’t a CHAPTER XIV. “Ghosts! Ghosts!” screamed Nonny, and 


I don’t believe it now.” » 


t “It’s true,” replied Charley; “all true. I | minute to be lost. with a despairing yell he slipped off his 
don’t want to talk any more about it, fel- Come! Come! Stop that jumping THE GHOSTS OF THE DESERTED MINE. horse and ran back along the trail like a 
lows; at least, not now, but I repeat what | about!” Jim cried, snapping his fingers as ' deer. 


he would to a dog. “What’s your name?” | “Nonny, that was pretty slick!” ex- | extinguished and 
“Nonny,” said as boy, rddiniiic up to claimed Jim, after they were well under — the — was extinguish 
5 way. “If I had planned the whole thing | ‘2¢ figures vanishe 
Jim and looking up in his face. “My name | W4Y- ad planne e whole thing Ji rred his h forward, but the 
A out myself I couldn’t have done it better. op Pech pidlocsimsed 38h 
is Nonny. I can work. Give me some- ‘| snow lay in one unbroken sheet, without 


thing to do, I’ll do it. I’ll do anything for | We Owe our escape to you.” li 
Pear ica ne y & tor “Indeed we do, and our lives, too,” the slightest trace of human foot. 


“Nonny! Whoever heated of such a chimed in Ella. “My father won’t forget 
name as Nonny?” laughed Jim. “No mat- this. I’ll see that he does something for 


ter. I don’t care what your name is, | You, boy.” 
I'll give you plenty to aoe Listen!: De| Now all this made little or no impression SHAPES 


I said, if you want to save George Dewey 
: from as big a, lot of scoundrels as ever 
pee. lived you don’t want to waste a moment.” 
(io lei “That’s business!” cried Ned, starting 
Be down the pier on the run. 
Be All hands followed him and they climbed 
y fae ane on board the Skowhegan. 
Me jn “You take the wheel, Charley Fox!” cried 
So mary, Jim Martin, “you are the only fellow who 
| sce knows anything about steering.” 


fe “P’}] do it,” said’ Charley, earnestly. “I | you hear them coming? Yes? Well, we | Upon Nonny. He just laughed and laughed THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 
me. es feel better now that I’ve let out the truth. | want to hide, Nonny. Those men are go- | and did not seem to mind what was said to} 
3, I'll do anything to help save Dewey’s life.” | ing to kill us. They will kill you, too.’ him any more than he did the storm. What in the world does it mean?” 
na “I’l] look after the engine,” said Ned. “I Nonny listened for an instant at the open It was at this time that Jim tried to| gasped Ella, who had closely followed Jim 
; ae suppose that’s my business, anyhow. Cast | door. question him, and a very poor success he | into the yard between the buildings. % 
iis 3 off, fellows! Steam"is all up. Nothing to “Yes, I hear them!” he cried. “Bad made finding out anything about the boy. “I’m sure I’ll never tell you,” replied Jim. — 
- men! I know! You shall hide; only All that Nonny could tell was that he | “I saw those people and now they are not 2 


ae 


hinder us making a start.” 

Each boy flew to his work and in a few 
. moments Charley had the Skowhegan away 
* from the wharf and fully under control. 


Franz will find you when he comes back.” | had always lived in Chicago and had al-| here.” aga 

“Who is Franz? Do you mean Knittle? | Ways been with Franz Knittle. “Nonsense! There were no people,” re- 
Do you mean the man who was with us When Jim asked him if Knittle was his | plied Ella, lightly. “I saw none. They — 
father he said “no” in the most contempt- |} were only shadows on the snow!’ ’” _ 


“Which way do we go?” asked Jim Mar- | that night in Chicago?” = . 7 Bj im 
: tin, who had taken his place in the pilot} “Yes, yes. Come! I hide you. Men go| Uous way. Then he began laughing again Then you saw it differently from what 
ae house, with the leader of the Werts. away soon. Then we go, too, before Franz | 2nd Jim gave it up as a bad job. I did. What about Nonny? He saw it, — 
se Before Charley could answer a wild cry | come back. He must never find Nonny The storm had now returned fiercer than | too. 8 
Ge was heard in the engine room and Ned | again.” ever. It was a wet snow and fell in great “It was only shadows,” persisted Ella, — a 
Wet? came dashing on deck shouting: Jim was lost in amazement, for he| flakes, which made the way so uncertain in | “but, Jim, this isn’t the Gold Queen, and Re “3 


thought that Franz Knittle and his broth- | the darkness that Jim, who was in the | dont understand the shadows any better 


“Overboard with you, boys! Jump, 
¥ if s lead, could scarcely keep the path, which | than I would understand it if they had been 


Bh bee quick! Jump for your lives!” and he set 
the example himself by plunging headlong 
into the lake. 


er burglars were safe in jail in Chicago. 
.If he had taken the trouble to read the | WaS absolutely necessary unless they | actually men.” 


papers of the day before he left Chicago | Wanted to go down into the swamp. “Nonny! Nonny!” shouted Jim, worried — 
he would have known better, for there Nothing was heard of the outlaws behind | about the boy. ‘Nonny! Come back here! 


vf } ss Ree _ [f0 BE CONTINYED] was a full account of the escape of six | them and Jim began to hope that they had | It’s all right!” 
| at ' is Se ee re Meee | prisoners from the jail on the previous | not succeeded in catching their horses. | There was no answer. 
Po ; : night, and the names of Knittle and Schull “I’m sure I hope they never will catch Jim half suspected that his shout would | 
| : If you want a good watch for 75) were among the rest. them,” remarked Ella. “If wé can only get | bring somebody out from one of the build- : 
s ics ro cents, see our offer on-page 16? But Nonny could tell him nothing about | UP on the trail again we ought not to have | ings, but nothing of the sort occurred. 
aes aay this. All he knew, as Jim found out later, | any difficulty in reaching the mine.’ A death-like silence seemed to pervade 
Eee was that Knittle had suddenly pounced “Ts it a straight road?” asked Jim. the whole place. Ella declared that it must 
|e A ae upon him in the street and that afterward “Well, not very straight,” replied Ella. | be a deserted mine and Jim felt that there 
5 [This story commenced in ¥ 0. 258.) they had ridden a long way in the cars and | “It goes winding along the canyon.” was no doubt about her being right. 
sr oics come to the hut where Knittle had gone “IT mean are there any turn-offs, any “We've missed our way, of course,” he 
Pee es G oin Out W est away and left him a little while before. chance to go astray?” : | said. “We’ve got off the trail without 
a? = - “That’s what’s the matter,” said Jim.| ‘I don’t remember much about that, Jim. | knowing it and have fetched up here. Any- 
i “Hide us, Nonny, if you know where to do | You see every time I have gone over the | how, it will give us shelter till morning, 
7 ; R, ate trail I’ve been driven by somebody else in a} and then we shall have no trouble in find- 
= F / “Upstairs,” replied the boy, pointing; by ate i really ont oO much poles x | ing the trail again, but first thing of all we 
, ea H .| “get upstairs quick! Leave it all to} but a e same on’t expect any diffi- | must find that boy.” 
baat The Fortunes ofa Bright Boy Nonny. He fix it. Yes, yes, yes.” culty in finding the way. “Yes, if we can,” replied Ella. “I don’t 
Ey eo : Jim hesitated. It was something of a “Here we are going up hill!” cried Jim, | like his running off so, though. I begin 
. 1 Ria ia ey tt : By C. LITTLE, risk to run, but Ella was for doing it and | for they had just struck ascending ground. | to think that he has led us into a trap.” 
. Se my, Author of “The aberdeen Athletes,” Will-| so Jim yielded and they hurried up the | “If those fellows came down here, and we “Pshaw! What had he to do with our 
if Ey. ing to Work,” “A King at 16,” “Minding | ladder, trusting their fortunes to the know they did, I don’t see any reason why | coming here?” 
ie His Business,” etc., etc., etc. idiot boy, which was considerable of a risk | we Shouldn’t go up and I'll bet you what “Nothing—that is true. Shall we go back 
Be, to run, it must be admitted, but it came | you like this is the way.” _ | after him, Jim?” 
~ ; a out all right in the end, as we shall now It proved not only to be the way, but it “A little way, yes, but not far,” replied j 
eh. CHAPTER XIII. proceed to show. was a very short one, for in two or three} Jim. “I don’t want to take. ces. = ‘x 
They had hardly taken their places in minutes they found themselves up on the} of being lost any worse than we are.” 5 
NONNY. . ' “| the loft when Nonny threw open a door at | trail again. : : They rode back along the trail About a 
It was a most startling thing that at-| the end of the room. “Now we are all right!” exclaimed Ella, | quarter of a mile, calling Nonny again and 
tack in the darkness of the hut. This communicated with a small cave, | and Nonny broke into an idiotic laugh. again, but the only answer was the echo, 
Jim Berry felt that singular sensation which extended in under the rocks fifty “Keep still. We don’t want to be over- | and the strangest part of it was they could 
‘which is often described as having one’s | feet or so. It was on account of the cave | heard if we can help it,” said Jim. “We've | see no traces of the boy’s footprints in the — 
hair stand on end when he sprang upon | that the hut had been built, for in it the got our chance now and we want to make | snow, which was still more strange, be- 
the unseen thing, caught it by the throat, | tools used by the workmen at the lake had | the most of it, so here goes! : cause on either side of the trail the cliffs F 
and, tearing it away from Ella, threw it | been stored. He dug his heels into the horse’s flanks | towered to a height of several hundred 
‘back upon the floor. “Hello, there! Hello!” shouted a gruff | and off they went, flying down the trail | feet. 3 zi 
It was a human being after all; short, | voice outside, as the horses came dashing riding on for the next three-quarters of an The puzzling part of it was to under- 
slim, not at all strong, rather a boy than a| up to the door and stopped. “Open up hour without any adventure worth noting. | stand where Nonny could have hidden 
man. ‘ there! Open that door or we’ll break it At first the snow seemed to melt as soon | himself, even if he wanted to get away 
“Oh, oh, oh! Don’t kill me! Don’t kill | in!” as it struck the rocks, but after a little it | from them, but gone he certainly was, and 
me!” he whined. “I never done nothing! Nonny gave one of his unearthly laughs, | turned colder and then it began to accu-/ there seemed to be no such thing as finding 
4 Don’t kill me! Don’t kill me! Ill be| which might have been heard half a mile | mulate and the horses began slipping and | him again, so at last they gave it up and 
i - good!” away, and then he began jumping up and | Sliding in the most alarming fashion. returned to the deserted mine. 
| a Jim had heard that voice before. He re- | down in front of the door. _Jim ordered a walk and even then it was| It was still snowing hard and as Ella was 
We ; cognized it instantly and his memory went | “We are lost!” gasped Ella. “That boy | difficult for the poor animals to keep their | shivering with the cold Jim determined to 
e back to the night when the police broke | is crazy! Oh, Jim, what are we to do?” | feet. __ | get inside at once. 
~ into the anarchists’ den. “Wait,” said Jim. “We can’t do any-| “We ought to be almost there by this} He tried the door of the largest of the 
“Stay where you are and I won’t hurt | thing else but wait.” time,” declared Ella, “but, oh, Jim, do you | cluster of buildings, and, finding it un- 
you!” he cried. “Keep quiet, now! If A furious banging on the door began and | know ‘I’m getting terribly worried. I’m | fastened, they entered and struck a match, 
you make a move I’m going to shoot you— | in a moment it came crashing in. beginning to think that we must have | the light revealing a comfortably furnished 
- do you understand?” “Hey, there, you red-headed snoozer, | missed the trail after all. : ms room, with bunks built around the walls,a 
The unseen figure began to whine and | where did that boy and girl go with them “No,” said Nonny, emphatically. “No.| big table in the centre and many chairs 
blubber. Jim made all haste to strike a| two grips?” cried the voice of Idaho Bill, | This is the way.” - scattered about. 
match, and, seeing a candle stuck in an|as the outlaws came trooping into the | “What do you know about it?” asked “This was the living room of the mine,” 
old bottle standing on the table, he hur- | room. : Jim. “Have you ever been here before? declared Ella. “See, there’s plenty of wood 
riedly lighted it and then took time to “Went there! Went there!” shouted “Yes,” said Nonny. “Yes. Nonny re-| piled up there in the corner. Give me a 
look at the strange figure which crouched | Nonny, pointing to the door which led into members now. See that big tree hanging | match or two, Jim, and I’ll start a fire in 
at his feet. the cave. — “| over the rocks? Yes, that’s it. Only a/ that big open fireplace. I’m just perishing — 
- It was the red-headed boy, sure enough! “I thought so!” growled Idaho Bill. He | little way now. Only a little way.” . with cold.” : 
There he was just as Jim had seen him | then flung open the door and all hands “How do you know?” demanded Jim, “I'll light one of these lanterns first,” re- 
last, only a little better dressed. went rushing through into the cave. but the boy only shook his big head and plied Jim. There were two hanging on a 
“Get up!” cried Jim. “Stand on your Jim, peering down from the loft through | gave the same idiotic laugh. , | big hook against the wall. “No, I guess I'll 
” ne feet and let’s have a look at you. Don’t | the open trap, saw how much shrewdness “Nonny dreamed it. Nonny dreamed it,” | light both. I shall want one to see to put 
Eye you know me?” __ Nonny actually possessed, for he instantly | he persisted. “Nonny see that tree before. | the horses up by. We must get them under 
“Yes, I do!” cried the boy, springing up. | slammed the door behind them and turned | Oh, yes, Nonny see that tree.” cover first thing. You’re not afraid to — 
“Oh, yes, I do!” He made a rush at Jim | the key in the big, clumsy lock. “T don’t like this, Ella,” said Jim. “Of | stay alone here, Ella? If you are you had 
and caught both his hands. “Hooray! Hooray! I’ve put. them in|} course he was never at the Gold Queen | better come along with me.” 
“Oh, let me stay with you!” he cried. jail!” he yelled. “Come down, boss! Come | and if: he was really ever on this road be- “Why, what should I be afraid of?” 
“Let me stay with you! Oh, don’t drive | down!” | fore. it goes without saying that it can’t | laughed Ella. “I don’t understand about 
» me away! You are the only friend I ever Loud shouts behind the door and a fu-| be the way to the mine.” ; Nonny’s ghosts, I’ll admit, but they don’t 
- had. Let me stay with you!” rious banging began on the inside. “That’s so, I’m afraid,” replied Ella, | scare me, for I don’t intend to let them. © 
= Jim shook hands heartily. “Quick, Ella!” cried Jim. “We can get | “but, oh, look, Jim! There’s a light!” Go right ahead and attend to your horeat a 
= “There, there! Keep quiet!” he said. | their horses if we are sharp. You can ride “It was not a light certainly, but it was | I’ll have a good fire blazing by the time you © 
“Nobody is going to hurt you! Perhaps I | a Mexican saddle, I suppose?” the reflection of one shining out over the | get back.” ai 
will let you stay with me if you will only “Of course I can,” replied Hlla. ‘I can | snow from behind a big projecting cliff. Jim hurried out, and, prowling around 
eA RSS _ behave yourself and do just as I say.” do whatever you can, Jim. Oh, do be quick! Jim pressed forward full of anxiety to | through the snow, pushed open the door of 
‘a as eat The boy gave a silly laugh and began | I wouldn’t spoil this now for the world!” | know what it meant, and as he rounded | a shed which stood opposite to the house. 
le: _ jumping about the room like a pleased Jim threw down the grips and Ella} the cliff he thought they had actually He saw as soon as he flashed the lantern 


hastily descended the ladder, but Jim just | reached the Gold Queen, for there, right | inside that he.had struck the right place, 
dropped to the floor below when his turn | ahead of him, was a cluster of rough | for there were stalls and hay in the loft 
came. frame buildings standing in a vast am-| above, so he lost no time in leading the 


ees Sohilds. 
Bee “Who is he?” whispered Ella, who 
ss geemed to be still afraid of him. “Who is 


; hexdim: | There were six horses outside, and bo phitheatre, with butting cliffs towering on | horses in and soon had them comfortably __ 
“Do you remember the boy I told you | lost no time in making use of three of | all sides. eating, after which he started back to the _ 
them. Jim was just about to shout to his com- | house. : 


about meeting in the anarchists’ den?” re- | 


plied Jim. — “Ella has.got the fire started and the 


Nonny ws into the saddle like a! panions to come on when he suddenly saw 


oe 


BP "4 ** = " > = <3 = ; . 


eusohwe.” he tae for a Sonke 
of smoke was pouring out of the door | 


before he could reach it out came Ella” 


bing her 


2 eyes. 
“Oh, Jim, do come here!” she exclaimed. 


is chimney smokes terribly. I can’t 
k what is the matter with it. We can 


Ee as it must be stopped up with some- 
thing!” exclaimed Jim, pushing his. way 
into the room. 

He seized the burning sticks by their un- 


- snow, which put a stop to the smoking, and 
when the room was cleared a bit he took 


- the lantern and peered up into the throat 


of the big chimney. 


_ “Why, there's a big box here, Ella!” he 


“No wonder it smokes. We 
must get this thing out before we can build 


= <Can I help?” asked Ella. 

“No, I guess not,” replied Jim, tugging 
away. “It seems to be wedged in mighty 
- tight and I guess it’s heavy, too. Look out! 

Here it comes!” 

Jim jumped back upon the hearth just in 
time to save himself from being hit in the 
head by the big wooden box, which came 
erashing down. As it struck the hearth, 
which was formed of one great stone, it 
split and fell apart and out rolled a lot of 
shining yellow objects like tiny pebbles. 

“Gold!” cried Ella. -“Gold nuggets! 
Why, Jim, look here!” 

“Ts that what they are? Are you sure?” 
exclaimed Jim. 

“Of course I’m sure! 
them often enough at the Gold Queen. 
look, look! Oh, Jim!” 

Jim’s blood ran cold as Ella pointed to- 
ward the window. 


Haven’t I seen 
= 


There pressed against the pane was @ | 


man’s face, a dark, wicked-looking face, 
peering in at them. 

Jim whipped out his revolver and made 
a rush for the door without once stopping 
to think of the risk. 

He threw it open and sprang out ready 
to defend Ella to_the last gasp. 


[To BE CONTINUED] 
eS a SSeS 
Are you trying for one of those $50.00 
bicycles we are giving away? See 16th 
page. 


[This story commenced in No. 261.] 


Hustling Bob; 


_ THE SMARTEST BOY IN TOWN. 


By P. T. RAYMOND, 


iithor of “10,000 Miles from Home,” “Lost 
: Hopes Mines, “His Own Master,” 
~~ “Phe Timberdale Pups,” ete, 


CHAPTER TV. 
BOB SAVES NELLIE’S LIFE. 


If Hustling Bob had depended upon the 

—_ waving of his danger flag that night the 

“result would — have been’ disastrous all 
around. 


But Bob wasn’t that kind. Most de- 


: eg cidedly the boy deserved his name, for he 
' was nothing if not a hustler, and he had 


_ brains enough not to: get. over-excited 
| when it was time to keep cool. 
“Jt will be all the engineer can do to 
top the train, let him try ever so hard,” 
flashed over Bob. 
This simply meant that he had got to 
hustle if he expected to save the life of 
' Nellie Wendell, always supposing that 
the unfortunate girl was still alive, some- 
thing of which Bob could not feel quite 


The whistle shrieked, the engineer’s 
head came out of the cab window; 
his danger and reversed the brakes. 

He saw the boy leap from the ties upon 

e track, throwing down his red flag as 

pawent; <. 

If the engineer had been a coward he 

would in all probability have seen no 

im yre, for he would have jumped from the 

ab to his death. 

But the good man was not a coward. 

e stuck to his cab and the fireman did 

‘same. - 

Both saw Bob raise up with the girl in 
his arms; saw him leap from the track 
and go tumbling over the bank of the 
“swollen creek, which ran close to the rail- 

road here. 

‘An instant later the train went crashing 
against the ties, but thanks to Bob’s 

hustling, not hard enough to do any se- 


rious damage; the ties were pushed aside | 


‘and even the engine held the rail. 
- Right under the tower house the train 
topped; the passengers were pretty well 
aken up, but that was the worst of it. 
All was excitement. . 
The conductor and brakemen. were off 


- Several passengers followed them to see 
what it was all about, but there were 
lenty in the sleepers who never even 


new that anything serious had hap fags 
! | Bob, instead of waiting to be thanked and 


Poor Ettinger was found dead 
" The engineer told his SEY: na 
one was asking: “What became 


he saw | 


a the ane and the girl?” and it is this 


question that we must proceed to answer, 
leaving the train and the train people to 
take care of themselves. _ 

When Bob made that wild jump with 
pretty Nellie Wendell in his arms he over- 
did the thing, for he jumped too far and 
went over the bank into the creek. 

He was to be excused for doing this, 
for it was dark and the banks of the 
creek were all overflowed, but nevertheless 
it was an awful sensation when he found 
himself being swept away along the 
swollen stream, doing his best to hold up 
his fair burden. 

Bob was a splendid swimmer, but he 


never expected to live through . this ad-- 


venture, that is sure. 

Contact with the water revived the 
fainting girl and she began to scream and 
struggle. 

Poor Bob did his best, but it was an 
awful struggle on his part, too and he 
never could have stood up against it if the 
girl had not been bound as she was. 

“Keep quiet! 
Bob, holding her head above water as 
best he could and swimming with his legs 
alone. 

He was trying to make the bank, which 
was only a few feet away, but the current 
was so swift that it kept throwing them 
back to the middle ofthe creek and the 
end was that Bob managed to land on a 
small islet about a quarter of a mile be- 
low the tower house. 

He could not even have done that if the 
current had not swept them against it, 
for it lay directly in their path. 

Bob. caught at the trunk of a small tree 
and managed to hold on and then, with a 
great effort, pushed Nellie forward on to 
solid ground, coming ashore after her and 
sinking down by her side all out of breath. 

“Bob Somers, is it you?’ gasped the 
girl. . “Oh, this will kill me! I shall 
never get out of this alive!” 

“Yes you will, yes you will,’ said Bob. 
“Now, keep cool and ‘it will be all right. 
Give me just agmoment to pull myself to- 
gether! There, I’m better already! Now 
I'll set you free!” 


Out came Bob’s knife ‘and Nellie’s bonds |” 


were cut. ; 

Scarcely a word was spoken. The poor 
girl seemed very weak and in a moment 
she fainted away altogether. 

Once more Bob thought she was dead, 
and his heart sank, but still he kept on 
hustling, for.that was his way. 

One minute to think and then came ac- 
tion. 
and cries over at the junction, Bob dove 
into the swollen creek and struck out 
boldly for the shore. 

His sharp eyes had spied a small boat 


‘drawn up under the shelving bank, which 


here was a great deal higher than it was 
near the tower house. Free to swim now, 
he had no difficulty in reaching the bank 
and to come back in the boat and pontey. 
Nellie Wendell over to the shore. 

It was hustle, hustle, hustle with this 
enterprising hero of ours, and he never 
stopped hustling until he had Nellie now 
quite recovered again, up on the turnpike 
which ran along the other side of the 
track. 

It had stopped raining now; the storm 

seemed to be passing away. 
- Right ahead was a little shanty used by 
the railroad men as a tool house. Bob 
broke open the door without ceremony, 
and, placing Nellie in the solitary chair 
which the place contained, proceeded to 
light a greasy lamp before he would let 
her say a word. 

This gave Nellie a chance to cool down 
and collect her senses. 

- “May I talk now?” she asked when Bob 
had lighted the lamp. 

“Of course you may,” replied Bob. “We 
are all right now. The only thing is to let 
you rest a moment and then to get you 
home.” 


“Oh, Bob, you have saved me from a. 
horrible death!” cried Nellie, seizing his | 


hand. “You have saved my life twice. I 
don’t know how to thank you! Of course 
you want to know how I came there.on 
the track. You have a right to know, but 
Bob, I can’t tell you and—and—oh, it’s too 
dreadful to think about! Oh, take me 
home! Take me home! Don’t let me go 
out of your sight until—— Bob! Bob! Oh, 
don’t leave -me so!” 

It was only more of Bob’s hustling. 

He went dashing out of the tool house 
shouting “Hey! Hey!” for a buggy was 
coming rapidly toward them along: the 
road. - 

Sharp? Why of course it was! 

Bob heard the buggy coming and 
thought at once that it might be Mr. Wen- 


| dell back again, and so it was. 


The Congressman saw. Bob run out into 
the road and, of course, the horse was 
reined in at once, - 

“What is it?” cried Mr. Wendell. “That 
you, Bob?” 

“Yes, sir; your daughter is here in the 
tool house!” replied Bob; but he was 
wrong, for she wasn’t. Nellie heard her 
father’s voice and came running out to 
meet him. 

It was a most affecting scene when the 
Congressman closed his arms about her. 

“Oh, Nellie! Nellie!” he cried, and then 


rewarded as another boy would have done, 
quietly stepped back into the tool house, 


Oh, keep quiet!” pleaded 


Paying no attention to the shouts | 


piano 


blew out the lamp, pulled the door to and 
ran down the bank to the boat. 
“Where is that boy?” demanded Mr. 


Wendell of his coachman a few moments | 


later. 
But it was a question to which he re- 
ceived no answer, for Bob had disap- 


| peared. 


CHAPTER V. 
BOB GOES INTO BUSINESS. 


Of course all Brookville was talking 
about the affair at the junction next day. 
There had not been such excitement in 
town for many years. 

Bob went back to the tower house and 
reported his part in the affair to the yard- 
master, who, among a number of other 
railroad men, was on hand at the tower 
then. 

The train had gone on its way and Bob 
found that he was quite a hero, for the 


engineer had told of what he saw. 


Of course the boy was closely questioned, 
for there were one or two men present 
mean enough to intimate that he might 
have ‘put the ties on the track. It was a 


lucky thing for Bob that the yardmaster. 


was his friend and ready to believe him 
then. : 


Then there was the testimony of the 


doctor, who positively asserted that Jim 
Ettinger had died in a fit of apoplexy, so 
with the yardmaster to back him up, Bob 


got out of it all right, but the question. 


was, who was the girl who had been res- 
cued*from in front of the ties.” 

“T can’t answer that question,” was all 
Bob would say. “It wouldn’t be right for 
me to do so till I have her consent.” : 

This -was the boy’s reply to the yard- 
master, the doctor and every one else who 
put the question to him. 

He added that he had placed the girl 
in the hands of her father and declared 
that he positively would not mention her 
name until he was given leave. 

“You'll get arrested if you don’t tell, 


“Bob,” said the yardmaster, taking him 
‘aside; 


“you'll get arrested sure.” 

sie li take my chances,” 
quietly. “Probably everybody will know 
about it to-morrow, but I’m not going to 
tell what I’ve no business to tell, that’s 
sure.” 

After all the excitement was over Bob 
went back to his old freight car and 


| put in the balance of the nizht as best he 


could. 

He did not sleep much, of course; taking 
off his wet clothes he wrung the water out 
of them and then put them on again. 
Bob was no more afraid of taking cold 
than he was of being arrested. Indeed, it 
would have been pretty hard work to find 
anything that Bob Somers was afraid of, 
and that’s the truth. 

Next morning Bob walked back to Brook- 
ville and made the rounds, looking for 
work. 

._ Everybody wanted to talk about the af- 


‘fair at the junction and Bob had hard 


work to get away from them. It was a 
great relief to him when he found a 
woman on Cross street who wanted a ton 
of coal put into her cellar. He pulled off 
his coat and went to work and was just 
about half through when a pair of spank- 
ing greys drawing a handsome eBrTiaes 
came dashing around the corner. 

“Pm in for it, now,” thought Bob, for 
he saw that it was Mr. Wendell’s team and 
there was the Congressman himself sitting 
in the back seat. 

The carriage drew up at the curb and 
Mr. Wendell hailed the boy. “Come and 
get in here, Bob!” he said. ‘Take a ride 
with me. I want to talk to you.” 

“T’m afraid you’ll have to talk here, sir. 
I’ve got-this coal to get in. I can’t leave.” 

“Pshaw! Jump in. I won’t keep you 
long.” st 

“Can’t do it, Mr. Wendell. This lady 
wants her coal in the cellar; besides I 
make it a point never to leave a job till 
it’s finished. You wouldn’t, want me to 
leave a job of yours. ie 

“By Jove! you’re right,” said Mr. Wen- 
dell, although he looked a little annoyed, 
too. 

“Come, I like that,” he added. “It does 
me good to see a hustler once in a while, 


but all the same, my boy, I’ve got to talk | 


to you if you can spare a minute from 
your work.” 

It was impossible to petune him now, 
and Bob stepped over to the carriage. 
“Don’t thank me for what I did last night, 
sir,” he said. “I don’t like to be thanked.. 

only hope that Miss Nellie is not any 
the worse for what she went through with. 
It was a lucky thing that you came along 
just as you did.” 

“It was a lucky thing for my poor 
daughter that you were on hand to save 
her life,” said Mr. Wendell. “Now, Bob, 
you have kept quiet about this affair, Pve 
heard all about ity I know. In spite of 
what you say I must thank you most 
heartily for the noble part you have 
played. Have no fear of being arrested, 


The president of the railroad is one of 


my most intimate friends and I have 


written him a letter explaining the af- | 


fair. It will not be pare poy for you to 
say a word.” 

“ey contatnly shan’t, sir.” 

“That’s right, but it does not settle the 
aon have a right to know how 


replied Bob, 


my daticnten, chao to be on tl 
track. If you insi upon an 
i = a ‘ $ E 

“Hold on!” ‘excla med Bob. ‘ lon’ 
want to know. Please don’t tell me. I’ve 
got all I can do to attend to my ow 
ness, Mr. Wendell. I hayen’t the least d 
sire to know yours.” — 

“Thank you, Bob,” replied the big man 
of Brookville, quietly. EY oOwre a Bentler se 
man. Take this and understand that it — 
does not begin to express the gratitude 
which Mrs. Wendell and I feel toward you. | 
Come and see us any time. Our house is 
always open to you and—what! You won’t > 
take it? Boy, you must! It would break 
Nellie’s heart if you refused. Drive on, 
James. See you later, Bob.” — 

Away went the carriage, leaving Bob 
standing in the street holding a sealed 
envelope in his hand. 

_ He never opened it until he had finished 
putting in the coal. 


When his work was all done he went — ; 


around into the alley and broke the seal. 

There was a check for $1,000 in the 
envelope, drawn to the order of Robert 
Somers—that was all! ¥ 


Now Bob was proud, but he was also. cor oe 


very poor. 

Should he accept the gift or reject it? 

At first he thought that he must send it 
right back to Mr. Wendell, but then, as he’ 
thought it over, it came to him that he had 
no right to refuse~ this kind recognition of 


the very important service he had ee cigies 


formed the Wendell family. 

“T’]l accept it as a loan,” he resolved, 
“but T’ll pay it back. just as soon as rm 
able. Now, that’s settled and I must hustle > 
about and see what I can do .with this 
money. Brookville is as good a place as 
any other and I’m going to stay right here 
and let these people see what 4 hustler 
-ean do. I’ve got capital to work with 
now and if I don’t double it inside of six 
months I miss my guess.” 

Now, this was Bob’s resolve, but for sev- — 
eral weeks no one knew anything about it, 
for he kept right on working about town 
in the old way. * 

The only difference he made was in 
leaving the freight car and hiring a cheap 
room with a widow lady who took boarders : 
down near the station. 

. The $1,000 ¢heck went into the Brook- 
ville bank and during those weeks Bob 
saw nothing,.of the Wendells, for they left 
town two days after the affair at the 
junction. 

Rumor said that they had gone to Bar 
Harbor, Me., but no one actually seemed £0, 
know. ; 

So matters went on and Hustling Bob’s 
popularity increased daily in Brookville 
until one afternoon everybody was sur- 
prised by seeing a handsome covered | 
wagon drawn by two fine horses come ~ 
dashing up to the depot driven by no os 
a person than Hustling Bob. 

It was open at the end and had Pas 
long cushioned seats capable of holding 
six. people each running along the sides. 
It was gaily painted and the lettering on — 
either side read: 


BROOKVILLE AND DALTON. 


“Well, well, well!” exclaimed Squire © 
Evans, who got off the up train, which. 
had just come in. “This is what Brook- 
ville has needed for years! Who owns the 
team, Bob?” 

cyl Bera Koy, ‘sir, ” replied Bob, quietly. “It’s 
all mine.’ 

“Where did you buy it?” 

“Oh, I picked it up in Albany and had 
it painted over. It’s not new, but it will 
do very well to run people over to Dalton 
in, I think.” 

“Indeed it will! There’s money in the 
business, too. So that’s what took you 
down to Albany awhile ago, is it? We 
were all afraid here in town that you’d left 
us for good.” 

“Not yet. You can’t shake me 80 easily, - 
sir,’ laughed Bob, and he was just going. 
to say more when a drummer with two 
enormous grips came out of the station. — 

“I want to get over to Dalton in time to 
catch the night train for Ogdensburg,” he 
called. “Can you tell me, young man, 
where I can get a team?” 

“Right here, sir,” replied Bob, 
cool way. ’ 

“When do you go over?” 

“Now; there’s hardly time to catch the 
train, as it is, but I guess | we can make it” 
by driving fast. i 

“Youw’ re the style of hustler for. my 
money,” said the drummer, throwing his 
bags into the “stage,” as Bob came to pelt 
his new vehicle later on. ‘Make that 


as 


“ 


vip 


in his 2 a 


train and I’ll pay you double fare, what: pacharae 


ever that may be.’ 

“Right you are. 
train,” cried Bob. 
ton!” 


You shall — get t 
“All <a for a 


night, so Bob cracked his po ane: aes 
olage went ‘rolling away. f 


CHAPTER VI.” 
THE CRAZY MAN IN THE STAGE 
Bob made Dalton station | 


for the train—indeed, the 
utes to spare: ey 


There was nobody else to get aboard-that fa. - 


BES nie: the 


oe himself a re-"| 


ages air,” replied ‘Bob, jumping 
o help oe drummer with the 


away a 
over Nellie Wendell all at once. If Bob 
had not been attending to his horses he 
would have noticed that the girl’s face was 
deathly pale. 

Mr. Percy St. George was too obtuse to 
notice the change which had suddenly 
come over his companion, however, and 
kept rattling away about happenings at 


| Bar Harbor. 


Sal Follies es you a dollar, es boy.” 


said the drummer. 

_ “No, sir.” — 

“But——” 

“Just oblige me by Pre me have my 

own way,’ laughed Bob, and the good- 

- natured drummer gave him a cent and a 
cigar, saying, “You'll hear from me again 
if I ever come this way.” 

Bob expected to hear from more han 
one drummer and he was not mistaken 
_ by ‘any means. 

Brookville was a thriving town, but the 
_ railroad company could not see it for their 

interest to recognize that fact. 

All the local trains out of Albany ended 
their run at Dalton, five miles away and 
_ Brookville had miserable accommodation. 

You could go into Albany at almost any 
hour from Dalton, but the Brookville peo- 
cane only had four trains each way daily, 
and the two in the early morning ran so 
close together as to be papeuca ly the same 
thing. 

“Lots of people would be glad to pay an 
extra quarter to get in and out of town,” 

_ Bob reasoned when he planned his ‘new 


enterprise. 


This was a fact and really it was re- 
_markable that somebody had not thought 
of it before, but there has to be a begin- 
ning for everything and it. took. Hustling 
- Bob to start the Brookville and Dalton 

stage line, which proved a success from 

the first. 

It took about two weeks for people to 

_- find out that the new way of seins into 
Albany existed. 
: In the early morning Bob carried over a 
~ lot of commuters, who could in that way 
catch the express instead of taking the 

slow way train, and he had them back 
- again at night, of course. 

- At noon the stage was generally well 

_ patronized by ladies who wanted to go into 

Albany for an afternoon shopping, some- 

thing they had never been able to do be- 

fore without making a day of it. As arule 


they came back on the Dalton express, so 


Bob got them both ways, too. 
At the end of a fortnight Bob found 
_ himself making about three dollars a day 
-above expenses. 
The new stage seemed to have leaped in- 
ao ee arity. with one bound, so to speak, 
: business was going. along swimmingly 
: ith Bob until one day he met with an 
adventure, which, to the end of his life, 
_ he was not likely to forget. 5: 
es It was a red letter day for Bob, for when 
he went over to meet the train which 
~ reached Dalton at three o’clock who should 
‘step off the cars but Miss Nellie Wendell, 
escorted by a dudish young gentleman, 
who carried a new dress suit case and a 
bundle of golf sticks and canes. 
- “Heah, you fellah! Are you the Brook- 
“ville stage driver?” he called out to Bob, 
who sat in his place on the box. 

“All aboard for Brookville!” cried Bob, 
raising his hat to Nellie, but paying no 
-attention to the young dude. 
 . “Why, Bob! Is it really you? I’m de- 
lighted to see you!” exclaimed the Con- 
gressman’s daughter, coming right up to 
the stage and holding up her hand. 

“Tt’s no one else,” replied Bob, blushin 
-as he pressed that dainty little hand. 
hope you are quite well, Miss ess 
_ Have you any baggage? it you want to go 
over to Brookville I 
“Why, of course, I want to go over to 
- Brookville and I am just as well as can 
be,” broke in Nellie. “We heard there was 
a new stage from Dalton, so we came out 
on this train, but my baggage has been 
- checked right through. Mr. Somers, let 
- me introduce Mr. Percy St. George. Percy, 
this is Bob Somers I’ve told you so much 
about.” 

“Oh, indeed! 
-. [I’m suah!” drawled the dude. 
sist yor. Miss Nellie? Oh, aw! That’s 

EINE 38 fellah the go-by! What shall I 
_ do with my dwess suit case and my—aw— 
my golf sticks and canes? Will you put 


‘Chawmed to meet you, 


_ them on the box, Mr. What’s-your-name, or. 


- must I take them inside?” 

Nellie had climbed into the stage, fre- 
fusing the assistance of Mr. Percy St. 
George, and she began rattling away to 
Bob, who took the dress suit case and golf. 
sticks and put them on the little Pyaten ein 
in front of his own seat without a word. 

they were AN eet about to start nee a 


led, seating himself op- 
\d Mr. P rey St. George.. 
person alto- 


“| 


“May I as- 


Bob did not like it. He did not like the | 


man and he did not like his talk nor did he 
like to start a conversation with Miss 
Nellie himself. oe 

The stage rolled out of town and was 
soon in the woods and still Percy St. 
George kept rattling on until all at once 
Bob was startled by that well-remembered 
cry. 

“Hoo—hoo! Hoo—hoo!” 

“Bob! Bob! Save me!” shrieked Nellie, 
before he could even turn his head. 

There was the stranger standing up in 
the stage with a revolver in each band. 

One was pointed at Mr. Percy St. George, 
who was in the act of jumping out behind, 
and the other aimed directly | at Bob’s 
head. 

“He’s mad! He’s raving mad!” scream- 
ed Nellie. “Look out, Bob!” 

“T own this stage! Get out of here, all 
but you, Nell!” yelled the lunatic, firing 
point blank at Bob. 


- CHAPTER VII. 


BOB SAVES NELLIE’S LIFE AGAIN. 


The time had come when Hustling Bob 
was to save Nellie Wendell’s life a second 
time, and it was most fortunate for the 
Congressman’s daughter that she had some 
one near her who was ready and able to 
render her the assistance of which she 
stood so much in need. 

“T’ll kill you now, Nell!” yelled the lu- 
natic, flourishing his revolver. ' “Say your 
prayers; your time has come!” 

It was a wonder that his time did not 
come then and there, for Hustling Bob 
dropped the reins and made one leap over 
the seat, caught the crazy fellow by the 
throat with one hand and seized the re- 
volver with the other. 

Nellie screamed and fell back upon the 
“seat. 

“Don’t hurt him, Bob! Don’t hurt him! 
He is my brother!” she cried. 

Mr. Percy St. George meanwhile had 
jumped out of the stage and was yelling 
“Help! Help!” in the road, just as though 
that would do any good. 

In the struggle the revolver was dis- 
charged and the report so frightened the 
horses that they went dashing off on a 
“mad run, throwing Bob and the lunatic 
out backward into the road. 

‘at was a perfect wonder they were not 
_killed, but in some way they managed to 
so fall that neither of them was hurt a 
bit. 

Bob wrenched the revolver away and 
staggered to his feet. 

The lunatic sprang up, and, yelling wild- 
ly, made one dash for the woods and dis- 
appeared among the trees. : = 

“Help! Help! The horses are wunning 
away! Help, Mr. Dwiver, or Miss Wen- 
dell will be killed!” bawled Percy St. 
George, running up to Bob and catching 
his arm. 

“Oh, go to thunder, you idiot!” cried 
Bob, pulling himself away and off he 
dashed in pursuit of the stage, but without. 
the slightest chance of overtaking it, 
which he certainly never wo have done 
if it had not been for a ragged, barefooted 
boy, who sprang out of the woods and 
planted himself in the road directly in 
front of the frightened horses. 

Bob could not see just how -he did it, but 
the next he knew the stage was at a stand- 
still, with the boy holding the horses, wait- 
ing for him to come up. 

Nellie Wendell sat still, pale and trem- 
bling, but otherwise perfectly cool. 

“Thank you a thousand times, Bob,” she 
said, leaning out of the stage as Bob came 
hurrying up. “You have saved my life 
again and I shan’t forget it, but please, 
please say nothing about. this to a living 
soul.” 

The last words were spoken in a whis- 
per and Bob answered in the same low 
tone: 

“It is forgotten already, Miss Wendell, 
but you had better see to it that your 
friend back there holds his tongue.” 

“He’s a wretched coward and I want 
nothing more to do with him,” replied 
Nellie, blushing. “Give that boy this 
money. He is entitled to it for what he 
has done.” 

She slipped a five dollar bill into Bob’s 
hand and he sprang into the stage, calling: 

“Come up here, bub! We. are ever so 
much obliged. It was downright brave for 
you to stop the horses the way you did. 
If you are going over to Brookville you 
may as well ride as walk.” 

The boy scrambled up beside Bob and 
his face beamed all over when he got the 
five dollar bill. 

“Is all this for me?” he exclaimed. “I 
don’t think I am entitled to it. What I 
did was just nothing at all.” 

“It’s the lady who gives it to you, not 

’-replied Bob. “You can thank 
I’m ever 50 es eee 2 on ne 
2 same,” P : 


a strange silence seemed to come 


her for | 


“Don’t wait for that fellow. Drive on, 
Bob!” cried Nellie, and Bob did drive on 
for a little way, much to Mr. Percy St. | 
George’s alarm. 

“Hey! Hi! Stop! Don’t go away and 
leave me!” he screamed. “I shall get lost 
in the woods! That dweadful man will 
shoot me. Stop, dwiver! Stop! I’ll sue 
you for damages if you don’t!” 

“We'd better stop,” said Bob, pulling in. 

“J wouldn’t. I’d go right ahead and 
leave him to get to Brookville the best way 
he can,” replied Nellie, with flashing eyes. 

“Yes, but this is a public stage. He has 
a right to ride,’ said Bob. ‘I hope it won’t 
offend you, Miss Wendell, but I am going 
to stop.” 

The dude had a lot to say when he came 
puffing up to the stage and climbed in be- 
hind. He threatened Bob with the law and 
all sorts of things, and tried to apologize 
to Nellie for his cowardly conduct, but he 
got the cold shoulder both ways, for 
Nellie turned her back on him and Bob 
only laughed. 

Little more was said until they drove 
into Brookville, when Mr. Percy St. George 
asked to be set down at the hotel. 

“I suppose, Nellie, that after what has 


occurred [ shall hardly be welcome at your | 


house,’ he said. “Still, I bear no malice 
and am willing to forgive you.” 

“Don’t talk to me!” snapped Nellie. 
“You are my father’s guest, not mine. If 
you want to come to our house I haven’t 
a word to say.” 

Bob thought to himself that if he had 
been in the shoes of Mr. Percy St. George 
he should want to crawl away somewhere 
and hide himself, but the dude was evi- 
dently not so sensitive, for he remained in 
the stage and Bob drove them both up to 
Mr. Wendell’s big house. 

The last he saw of them Nellie was 
walking up the graveled path with Mr. 
Percy St. George trotting after her, carry- 
ing his dress suit case and golf sticks, 
looking more like an obedient little dog 
than a man. 

Thus what might have proved a very 
serious adventure ended in rather a trivial 
manner. Bob jumped on the box and drove 
around to the stable, taking the boy with 
him. 

“Well, what’s your name, young fellow?” 
he asked, as they rode along. 

“Charley King, sir,” replied the boy. 

“Don’t. ‘sir’ me. I’m not much older 
than you are. How old are you, anyhow?” 

“T’m sixteen,” said Charley, who was 
evidently a little afraid of Bob. 

“Sixteen and a tramp already?” 

“Well, that’s what I am, but it ain’t my 
fault.” 

“Yes it is. Why don’t you hustle? 
There’s no need of any one being a tramp 
who is willing to work.”  . 

“I’m sure I’m willing to work, sir—I 
mean mister. I hain’t got no father nor 
mother. I’ve been kicked about ever since 
I can remember. I’ve always been a-work- 
ing till about six weeks ago, when I ran 
away from Mr. Homer, over to Charlton. 
He beat me and kicked me and I just 
couldn’t stand it, so I took to the road.” 

Bob said no more till they reached the 
stable, and then he told Charley to put the 
horses up and stood by and watched him 
while he did it. 

The little fellow showed that he was all 
right with horses, for he handled the team 
as well as Bob could have done it himself. 

“Thank you, Charley,’ said Bob, after 
he was through. “Now you ean go into 
Mather’s restaurant and get your supper. 
After that come down to the stable again. 
I want to see you.” 

He handed Charley a quarter and the 
boy ran off, looking positively happy. 

~Bob turned to his stage, for he always 
made it a point to beat the dust out of the 
cushions before he put it up for the night. 

As he did so he saw Squire Evans 
standing over by the office of the livery 
stable laughing. 

“Well, Bob!” called the squire, 
are at it again.” 

- “At what, sir?” asked Bob, rather puz- 
zled. 

“Hustling, young feller. Hustling.” 

“Oh, that’s my regular game, sir. 
always doing that.” 

And Bob began beating the cushions 
vigorously. 

“Hold on! I want to ask a question!” 
exclaimed the squire. “Stop hustling for 
a minute till I can get to the right side of 
that dust cloud. I’ve got something to 
say to you, Bob.” 


“so you 


I’m 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HUSTLING ON. 


Bob stopped beating. 

He had come to regard Squire Evans as 
one of the best friends he had in Brook- 
ville and, of course, he was curious to 
know what he had to say. 

“Always glad to get a wora of advico 
from you, Mr. Evans,” he said, in his 
cheery way. “I didn’t know you wanted 
to speak to me or I wouldn’t have tried to 
smother you with dust.” 

“That's all right, Bob. bes about that 
boy?” 

ak picked him up on the Dalton road, 


Rea S only a tramp. Why do you 


| ville, and if he had kept right on 
| ing where would have been his luck? 


“Because I heard you tell him to come 
back again after he had eaten his supper. 
Any notion of hiring him to work for you, 


| Bob?” 


“Well, I had, yes, sir. He seems to be 


handy with horses, and———” 


“Do you need a helper?” 

“Well. not exactly.” 

“T thought not. You are entirely able to” 
run the stage alone?” 

“Certainly I am, sir, but——” 

“Hold on. I want to get at the bottom 
of this business. Why do you think of en- 
gaging help which you don’t need?” 

“Why, it’s just like this, Mr. Evans; no 
man ever got rich yet working with his 
own two hands. My idea is that if you 
want to get ahead in the world you have 
got to profit by the labor of others. If I 
can break that boy in to drive the Dalton 
stage satisfactorily to my customers for a 
price which I can afford to pay him, it will 
leave me just so much time to do some- 
thing else.” 

Squire Evans threw up his hands and 
gave Bob a hearty slap on the back. 

“Spoken like the sensible fellow I al- 
ways believed you to be, Bob Somers,” he 
exclaimed. “You go in and win. Keep 
right on hustling. Nobody ever gets rich 
working with his own two hands, eh? 
Well, I like that! Never mind just now 
what I’m driving at. I’m not in a position 
to explain, but I hope to be shortly. I’ve 


| got something good in view for you, Bob, 
and when it comes to a head I’ll let you 


know.’ 

Thus saying the squire turned and left 
the stable yard, leaving Bob rather disap- 
pointed ; but still he had confidence enough 
in Squire Evans’ interest _in him to feel 
certain that the lawyer was not “talking 
through his hat,” as the saying goes. 

That night Bob. took little Charley King 
to his own room and had a long talk with 
the boy. He found him bright and intelli- 
gent and very grateful for the kindness 
Bob seemed disposed to show him. 

“Why, certainly I drive the stage,” he 
said. “I’d like nothing better. If you'll 
give me the chance I promise you I'll do 
my best every time.” 

“TJl give you three dollars a week and 
your board to make the morning trip,” said 
Bob. “The afternoon trip I’ll make my- 
self for the present, but you will have to 
take care of the horses when I come in.” 

Charley jumped at the offer and the mat- 
ter was so arranged. 3 

The fall drifted by and the winter passed 
and still Bob and Charley drove the stage 
together, and a very good thing Bob made 
of it, too. 

Owing to the windings of the deep ravine 
which the railroad followed, it was quite a 
long ride from Dalton to Brookville, but 
Bob, by following the road which led down 
into the ravine and then struck across the 
tracks at Monsey, was able to reduce the 
distance nearly a third, and he ordinarily 
arrived at Brookville depot but little be- 
hind the express train, which he went to 
Dalton to meet. 

During the winter Bob grew to be very 
much attached to Charley King, and the 
little fellow, on his side, positively adored 
Bob, and would have cheerfully laid right 
down in the road and let our hero walk on 
him: if he had thought it would have done 
him any good. 

During the winter the Wendells went to 
Washington and Bob saw nothing of 
Nellie, the great house on the hill remain- 
ing closed. 


Nor did he see much of Squire Evans, 
either, and we may add right here that 
the squire never alluded to the interview 
in the stable yard until long after the 
opening of the spring. 

How did Bob improve the spare time 
which he gained by hiring Charley King 
to drive for him? 

Why, by hustling, of course. Could Bob 
Somers do anything else?” 

The first thing he did was to buy 
another team of horses—there was still 
money enough left in the bank for that, 
and, with these, he started a teaming busi- 
ness which proved immensely profitable 
before the winter was out, for Bob was 
now a general favorite among the trades- 
men on Main street and soon secured all 
their business, for the only other man in 
town who did teaming was a miserable 
drunken fellow, who was always getting 
into trouble. It was no trick at all to get 
the business away from such a man 1s Sam 
Carter, and along about the first of March 
he gave it up, sold his horses to Bob and 


| went off to Albany. 


Then Bob got the mill business, too, and 
found himself clearing about $12 a day on 
trucks and stage over and above all his 


| expenses, including his own board and 
| Charley King’s. 


So much for hustling. 

It was now a little less than a year since 
Bob Somers walked into Brookville an un- 
known tramp. 

Some might say it was luck, but it is 
not so. If Bob had not been a hustler he 
would not have stayed a week in Brook- 
on tramp- 


So things went on until one day in May, 
as Bob was returning from the station 
with a load of stuff for the mill, Squire 
Evans put his head out the window of his. 
office and shouted: 


(Continued on page 10.) 
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FROM FUNNY FACE WINNERS. 


Warren, Mass., Sept. 16, 1899. 

Mr. Frank Tousey— y 

Dear Sir:—I wish to thank you for the twenty- 
five dollars received to-day as first prize in the 
“Funny Face” contest, which closed in No. 254 
of “Happy Days.’’ Wishing your paper success 
in further endeavors, I remain sincerely, Mrs. A. 
A. Langewald. i 


Barnsley, Pa., Sept. 19, 1899. 
Mr. Frank Tousey— 

Dear Sir:—I received second prize of twent, 
dollars in_ the Fiche sam | Face” contest, whic 
closed in No. 254 of “ “ig! y Days.” It was @ 
great surprise to me. I did not expect to win. 
1 buy your paper at the bazar in the town of 
Oxford. Thanking you very much, I still remain 
a reader of “Happy Days,’ yours truly, J 
Brown. ; 

McKeesport, Pa., Sept. 18, 1899. 
Mr. Frank Tousey— 

Dear Sir—We take pleasure in ee ae you 
that we received the money award in the 
“Runny Face’ contest, which closed in No. 254 
of “Happy Days.” Please sry our thanks for 
the same. Yours truly, Mrs. Neighly. 
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A 10,000 Mile Search For A Pissing Man. 


By ‘* NONAME,’’ 


Author of i Wrecked at the Pole,” “Frank Reade Jr. in Cuba,” “Six Weeks in the Moon,” 
“Two Continents,” “Jack Wright and His New Electric Horse,” etc., ete. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
VALUABLE INFORMATION, 


_ “Hi, dar!” yelled Scipio, drawing a bead 
on the ruffian who was looking up. ‘Wha’ 
yo’ doin’ to dat man? Hands up or I put 
a hole froo yo’.” ; 

“Be jabers, that’s roight, naygur!” cried 
Larry. “I'll back yez up.” 

“Don’t shoot unless necessary,” cried 
Young Frank, admonishingly. 


cried, in a full, hearty voice. “I can see 
that, though figuratively speaking, you are 
rescuing angels, yet you are human beings 
like myself. In my most fanciful dreams 
I never conceived anything so wonderful 
as this airship of yours.” 

“Tt seems we happened along at just the 
right time,” cried Frank, cheerily, as he 
leaned over the rail and shook hands with 
the stranger. “I am Young Frank Reade.” 

“And I am Jack Haynes, a student of 


iif 
| 


Vv 


LARRY. 


But the next moment it was found nec- 
essary to violate this command. Seeing 
that rescue was at hand the miner fought 
desperately and forced his foes back from 
the edge of the cliff. 

“Help! Help!” he shouted. 

Seeing that they were likely to be foiled 
in their purpose, the two ruffians uttered 
savage curses and one of them drew a mur- 
derous knife. 

He would have buried it in the miner’s 
body, but quick as a flash Scipio drew aim 
and fired. The young coon was a quick 
shot. 


The bullet struck the villain’s wrist. 
Whether it crushed it or not could not be 
told just then, but the fellow, with a howl 
of pain, dropped his knife and reeled back. 
At the same moment the miner took the 
opportunity to free himself from his foes, 
who now fled precipitately into the depths 
of the thick forest of fir. : 

“Hi, hi!” shouted Scipio, exultantly. “Dat 


am de way to fix dem kin’ ob chaps. I} 


done reckon we bettah chase dem rascals 
up, Marse Frank.” 

“No!” cried Young Frank Reade. “That 
is not necessary. All I cared to do was to 
save this man’s life.” 

“T wonder who he can be?” cried Grace. 

“He fought bravely for his life,” seid 
Kate. “But I fear he would have met his 
death but for Scipio.” 

“No doubt they were after his store of 
gold,” said Frank. “Let the airship go 
down and rest on the cliff, Larry.” 

“All right, sor.” 


The young Celt proceeded to obey orders. 
The Polar Star descended and rested on 
the great ledge of basaltic rock. 

The miner seemed not ungrateful for his 
rescue. He came quickly up to the air- 
ship’s rail as she descended, with his broad 
felt hat, which he had picked up, in hand. 

Then Kate and Grace became aware of a 
most interesting fact. He was young and 
handsome and, as could be readily seen, a 
gentleman of refinement and culture. 

“TI hardly know what to say to you,” he. 
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“Phat is too bad,” he said, regretfully. 
“Tt would be a great joy to me, and I thank 
you. But a mile below these rapids Joe 
Smith, my campmate, has a raft all ready 
and I must go along with him.” 

Kate and Grace looked disappointed, for 
they regarded Jack Haynes as a very pleas- 
urable companion, met in a lonely region 
where such persons are few and far be. 
tween. 

“At least you will dine with us?” asked 
Frank. 

Jack licked his chops in a comical way. 

“Will 1?” he cried jovially. “Well, I’ll 
accept that invitation, be sure, for I’m the 
hungriest man in Alaska.” 

“Bnough!” cried Frank. “Scipio will 
show you what he can do. Lay the cloth 
on the after deck under the awning, Scipio. 
Larry will assist you.” 

Scipio grinned from ear to ear. 

“A’ right,” he cried and turned a hand- 
spring across the deck. Then the party 
lounged on the deck and chatted. 

And this led up to an important and 
thrilling revelation. 

Jack told of his experiénces as a placer 


a m . 


FROM THE AFTER CABIN CAME A LONG-DRAWN YELL OF TERROR AND PAIN. THEN OUT ONTO THE DFCK REELED 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE DECK HIS FACE WAS SEEN TO BE COVERED WITH BLOOD AND 


HE FELL PROSTRATE AT YOUNG FRANK READE'S FEET, 


Yale, who has been foolish enough to ven- 
ture into this God forsaken region in quest 
of a fortune.” 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Haynes.” 

“The pleasure is mine. You’re the only 
congenial human beings I’ve met since 
leaving the United States.” 

Jack Haynes, of Yale, climbed aboard 
the airship. He bowed in an abashed way 
in response to an introduction to the young 
ladies. He fairly embraced Scipio when he 
learned that he had fired the shot which 
saved his life and shook hands with Larry. 
In that brief space of time he won the 
friendship of the aerial voyagers. 

His story was quickly told. 

“T have suffered the privations incident 
to a life in this region for a year,” he de- 
clared. “Only six weeks ago I located a 
paying claim on Dead Horse Creek, a trib- 
utary of the Yukon. I took out fifty thou- 
sand dollars in dust and it is in those bags 
down yonder. 


“As you have seen, it came near costing 
me my life. I imagine those villains fol- 
lowed me from camp for the purpose of 
robbing me and they nearly succeeded. I 
do not care for a closer call. 

“But what a wonder you have here! The 
problem of aerial navigation solved! Well, 
well! - What miracle will come along next? 
Truly this is a wonderful piece of work.” 

“We are very proud of the Polar Star,” 
said Kate. “And also of its builder.” 

“Hasy,”. laughed Frank. “Don’t give me 
any blarney. Larry is the only person on 
board privileged to do that. 

Good humor. at once prevailed. Jack 
Haynes proved a social and lively fellow. 
The day was fine and the opportunity one 
which all sought to embrace, 

“Then you are going dow 9s 
asked Frank. © puter, a LLY: 
“I am on my way to St. Michaels,” 
plied Haynes. “There I am to meet frlenda 


who have secured passage for me to San 
Francisco.’* 


“Perhaps we can give you a bit of a lift 
aboard our airship?” Z 


miner. Then Young Frank Reade men- 
tioned the object of their trip to Alaska. 
Haynes listened with interest. 

Suddenly he clapped his hands. 

“Hold on!” he cried. “What did you say 
was the name.of the missing man?’ 
“Harvey Ellis,” replied Frank. 

Grace here is his daughter.” 

Jack knit his brows. Then he opened 
his handsome eyes wide. 

“By Jove, it is the same!” he cried. “I 
met Mr. Ellis at Dawson City. He went 
north to a point called the ‘Forsaken Land’ 
to locate a claim for a mining company.” 

“Ah!” said Frank, slowly, while Grace, 
with white, eager face leaned forward to 
catch every word. ‘When was this?” 

“Let me see!” said Haynes. “I believe it 
was about a year ago. I had just come into 
the country. They came near hanging 
Ellis for murder in Dawson. But myself 
and a friend stood for him and proved him 
innocent.” ; 

aoe sumanied down Grace’s face. 

, you have my undyin for 
that,” she cried. if ese be PA. i 

Jack bowed modestly and said: 

“I had no idea that I was doing you such 
a service. Truly, I believe your father was 
the victim of some sort of a conspiracy. I 
fear he was in bad hands.” i 

“Oh, do you think it possible that he is 
alive?” asked the young girl, anxiously. 
The young student averted his face. 

a know nothing to the contrary,’ he 

id. 

“Who accompanied him on the trip to 
the Forsaken Land?” asked Young Frank. 

A party numbering a dozen. I do not 
know their names. They went with dogs 
and sledges. I never heard of them again, 
but—on my word it is true!” cried the 


young student, leaping to his feet wildly. 
He was the very one.” 


“Who—what do you mean?’ 
Frank. 


“Why—that villain whom Scipio shot. 
He was the leader of that party which 


(Continued on page 11.) 
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OR, 


Tommy Bounce and His Funny Adventures. 


By SAM SMILEY, 


Author of “Harry Hawser,” “Bob and His Uncle Dick,’ “Uncle Jake,” “Smart and 
Sharp,” “Goliah,”’ “The Last Bounce,” etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Jim Gloom had talked up the little plan 
by which Tommy was to cheek a suit of 
clothes out of a dealer and he didn’t see 
why he couldn’t work a similar snap him- 
self. 

He hustled himself down the street two 
or three blocks and found another clothing 
establishment where they made suits to 
order. 
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“No, sah, I couldn’. 
no ready made gahments dat’ll fit me, an 
dey’s gotter be made to o’dah.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Tommy, in a tone 
of vexation. ‘‘We must leave town at once. 
Couldn’t you get anything in a ready made 
place to fit you? No, I suppose not. Well, 
come ahead. Very much obliged to you, 
sir,” to the clerk, “for trying to fit my 
valet, but he is rather an extra size. Come 
along, Jim.” 


De ge’man ain’ got 
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JIM STEPPED UP TO THE WINDOW, LEANED OVER 


KINDLY GIVE HIM A GLASS OF WATER. 
IN HAND. 


In he went and when a clerk came up he 
said, smilingly: 

“T wan’ yo’ ter give me a fus’ class suit 0’ 
close, wha’ a ge’man ob my position in 
sassiety kin weah an’ not be ’shamed of, 
yo’ un’stan’?” 

“Certainly, sir, we can accommodate you. 
Livery, I suppose? Coachman or butler?” 

“No, sah, I don’ wan’ no liberty close, I 
wan’ yo ter give me a fus’ rate suit, jus’ 
wha’ a ge’man kin weah.” 

“Ah, I see. How would black do? Would 
you like a heavy weight cloth or something 
light? Look over these cloths, will you?” 

“Dem ain’ suits o’ close, dem is on’y 
cloth,” said Jim. “I tol’ yo’ I wanted a 
suit of close. I want yo’ ter gimme sumpin 
what I kin put raight on an’ walk away 
wif, wifo’t no fuss.” 


“Oh, you want a ready made suit?” 

“Yas’r, dat’s wha’ I wan’ wo’ ter gimme. 
Dat’s wha’ I ’spected ter git.” 

“Very sorry, sir, but we couldn’t do it. 
We have a few misfit suits made up, but 
there are none that wotld fit you. You 
would take an enormously large size.’ 

“Yes, I reckon I couldn’ Squeeze inter no 
or’nary sizes. Am yo’ shuah yo’ couldn’ 
gimme nuffin’ ter fit me raight away?” 

“Yes, I am sure we couldn’t, but I can 
take your measure and will guarantee to 
have the suit ready by to-morrow night. 
Then you can leave a deposit and we will 
be sure to have it done on time.” 

“Leabe a what’s it? I didn’ comperhen’ 
wha’ yo’ sayed.” 

“Leave a deposit, pay something on ac- 
count of the suit. We do that always with 
strangers.” 


-“H-m! I wan’ yo’ ter gimme de suit now. 
I don’ wan’ ter pay no ’posit nor nuffin’.” 

“Well, we couldn’t give it to you in any 
event,” laughed the clerk. “We sell our 
clothes; we don’t give them away.” 

Just then Tommy came that way in a 
hurry, saw Jim and walked in. 

“Well, Jim, couldn’t you get the right 
fit?” ~ 


THE LOWER HALF OF IT, AND ASKED 
WHILE THUS ENGAGED ALONG CAME 


There was an entrance on another street 
besides the one by which Tommy had come 
in, which the cheeky chap had seen and of 
which he now availed himself. 

It might be that the other dealer in gen- 
tlemen’s clothing might not see the joke 
played upon him in the same light that 
Tommy did and might try to detain our 
gay young gentleman and explain that he 
was merely using a figure of speech when 
he said he would give him a suit. 

Consequently the other entrance, the 
store being on a corner, would greatly fa- 
cilitate his escape in case of pursuit. 

They skipped out and walked briskl¥ to- 
ward the railway station. 

“T couldn’ get it; Marse Tommy,” ex- 
plained Jim. “I asked de man ter gimme 
a suit, but he sayed he wasn’ givin’ away 
nuffin’, an’ dat he sold his close. I don’ see 
how I couldn’ wo’k it ef yo’ did.” 

“Oh, but I’m so clever,” laughed Tommy. 
“Never mind, Jim. If you can get some- 
body to give you an overcoat_you’ll be all 
right.” 

“Mebby I will, but dis ain’ my lucky day, 
I reckon.” 

It was not so hard to get a good meal 
now that Tommy had a neat suit, and he 
got one in the very place from which he 
had been fired a few hours previous. 

Another lucky chance, combined with 
Tommy’s large stock of cheek, got the 
young fellow and Jim a pretty good lift on 
the road at that time. 

Tommy and Jim were at the railway sta- 
tion that night quite late, intending to 
take a train and get another lift upon 
their journey across the continent. 

It was twelve o’clock and yet there was 
a pretty good sized crowd waiting to take 
a western bound train that was due in a 
short time. 


Tommy sized up some of them and made 
up his mind that they were a theatrical 
company making a jump to some other tity. 

Some of the ladies had not taken the 
trouble to wash the make-up from their 


THE MAID IF SHE WOULD 
THE DELUDED 
“OH GOSH! WHAT A CHANCE!” SAID THE SPORT, AS HE DREW BACK HIS WHIP, 


faces and nearly all the men had that clean 
shaven, self-satisfied, out-on-the-mash air | 
so common among actors. 

The gateman bawled out something and 
the actor crowd began to move toward the 
door. 


“Now, then, where’s Barnes Stormer?” | 
cried an excited individual in a silk hat, a | 
long overcoat and an air of authority. 
“That fellow is always getting late. Any | 
one seen him?” . 

Tommy saw a grip on a bench and on | 
it was the name “Barnes Stormer, Murdle’s 
Merry Moments Co.,”’ which proved it to 
belong to the absent Stormer. 

“He'll be here,” said one of the 
“His grip is here.” 

Tommy annexed the grip and gave Jim 
the wink to come on. 

The train was about to start and all the 
theatrical ladies and gentlemen were on 
board. 

“Now, then, where the deuce is Stormer 
and the property man?” cried the manager, | 
hurrying hither and thither. “Hi, Stormer, 
where are you?” 

It was rather dark in the station and | 
people were| 
rushing to} 
another train. | 

“All right, | 
Murdie!” call- | 
ed out Tommy, 
getting aboard, 
“Me and Jim | 
are all right.” 

Themanager | 
saw the grip 
and was Satis- 
fied. 
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ute you’d ’ve} 
been left and | 
I had your} 
tickets,” growl- | 
ed he, as he| 
got on another 

car just as the 

train moved 

off. 

“There'll be 
an actor miss- | 
ing,’ chuckled | 
Tommy, as he 
pressed his 
face to the car 
window. “I’ll | 
bet he’s look- 
ing for his 
grip.” 

Just as they 
left the station 
he saw two} 
men come fly- 
ing out of the 
waiting room 
and make a 
chase for the} 
train. 

They didn’t 
catch it and 
Tommy chuck- 
led. 

Oneman had } 
a grip, but the 
other did not. 

=H .6-t a8 
where two ac- 
tors do the 
railroad tie 
act,” remarked | 
Tommy, softly. ‘Well, the walking is good | 
at this season. I know, for I’ve tried it.” 

After a time the conductor came around 
to take up the passengers’ tickets. 

“Company—two,” said Tommy, waving 
his hand toward Jim, who was curled up in 
the next seat, fast asleep. 


“All right,” and the conductor passed on. 

Somewhat later the manager passed 
through the car, saw Stormer’s grip in the 
rack and said: 

“You all right, Barnes?” 

“All right,” growled Tommy. 

“Glad of it. You’re all the time getting 
left, but if it had happened this time you’d 
have had a good long walk for it.” 

Tommy shifted the cushion of the seat 
in front of him, made himself a bed of it, | 
borrowed a coat from the actor’s grip to 
cover himself with and went to sleep. 

The train was a moderately fast one and 
made few stops and Tommy was between 
two and three hundred miles to the good 
when he woke up the next morning. 

He sat up, fixed the other seat, repacked 
the grip and looked around for Jim Gloom. | 
The coon was not in sight, though there | 
was a big man with a long ulster and a | 
silk hat in the seat ahead. | 

There was a lunch in Stormer’s bag, | 
sandwiches, hard boiled eggs and some cold | 
chicken, evidently put by for an emergency. | 

“It'll be spoiled by the time he gets it if | 
I keep it,” chuckled Tommy. ‘That would | 
be a pity. Strange how careless some men 
are, not to lock their grips.” 

Tommy was saving the cold chicken from 
being spoiled when the big man in front got 
up to get a drink of water. 

Then Tommy grinned. 

The big man in the ulster and silk hat | 
was Jim Gloom. 

“Hello, Marse Tommy, did yo’ sleep a’ 
right? Got some lunch, hab yo’? Where 
yo’ got it?” 
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“He certainly was good to me,” warbled 
Tommy, gnawing a wing bone. 
“Don’ min’ ef I hab some, too, Marse 


Tommy,” said Jim, sitting in the turned 

over seat in front of the young traveler. 
“Help yourself, Jim. Where did you get 

that hat? Likewise the ulster overcoat? 
“He cert’nly was good to me, too,” said 


| Jim, making a poor attempt at singing. 


“Oh, he was, eh?” and Tommy asked no 
more questions. 


“It’ll be a case of lock-up for Jim,” he 


mused, “unless he gets off first or the man 
who owns the coat is too absent minded to 
claim it.” 


Along in the forenoon the manager came 
through the car again. 

Tommy was looking out the window en- 
joying the prospect. 

“Don’t forget St. Joe, 
boss. ‘‘That’s where we get 

“Yes, I know, f- ain’t 
growled Tommy. 

“Cross as usual, Barnes,” muttered the 
manager. “If you wasn’t such a good lead- 
ing juvenile I wouldn’t put up with your 
ugly temper another day, blowed if I 
would.” 

“Wonder what condition Stormer’s tem- 
per is in now?” thought Tommy, “with his 
manager nearly three hundred miles away, 
unless he has managed to do as I have.” 

At St. Joe the train stopped and the com- 
pany got off. 

Tommy passed Barnes Stormer’ s grip out 
of the window to a man on the platform. 

Then he remained inside and after a 
short delay the train went on across the 
low having 
its nar- 


Barnes,” said the 
off, yo 
getting left,”. 


crossed the state of Missouri at 
rowest point. 

It was a new conductor that came along 
some time later and he twigged Tommy at 
once. 

“Company,” said the cheeky boy. 

“Murdle’s Company, do you mean?” 

“Certainly. I’ve been with ’em all night.’ 

“Why, they got off at St. Joe.” 

“Do you mean to tell me we ‘ve got to St. 


Joe?” asked Tommy, in well feigned aston- 
ishment. 

“Certainly we have.” 

“Well, if that ain’t too bad Murdle 
ought to have been more careful. Was I 


asleep, do you suppose?” 

“I’m sure I can’t tell. You can go back, 
of course, but we make a pretty long run 
this time.” 


“Yes, and I haven't any money. You 
wouldn’t want to stop, I suppose, and put 
me off?” 

“Well, no, I wouldn’t like to, because we 


have important connections to make.” 

“Of course I could telegraph for funds to 
take me back, but the trouble is to pay oe 
this trip for me and Jim. He must hav 
been napping, too.”’ 

The conductor was good natured about 
it and agreed to say nothing about the ex- 
tra fare. 

He was around when they made the next 
stop, however, to see that Tommy did not 
oversleep himself again. 

Then the two travelers got off, Jim still 
wearing his long coat and silk hat, which 
gave him a most respectable appearance. 

“Well, Mr. Gloom, we have been thrown 
on the cold, cruel world again,” remarked 
Tommy, as he and the coon left the station, 
“but we are something over three hundred 
miles better off than we were yesterday.” 

““An’ I are got a wahm coat an’ yo’ cyan’t 
see how shabby I is undah it,” remarked 
Jim. 

“Yes, but I’d like to know how you got it, 
Jim.” 

“De lawd am good to him col’d chillen, 
jus’ de same as ter white folks,” Mr. Gloom 
responded and to this day Tommy doesn’t 
know how Jim got that coat. 

“Well, Jim, I guess we’ll have to walk a 
bit after that long ride,” said Tommy at 
last as they were hoofing it through the 
town where they had been dropped. 

“T don’ min’ dat, Marse Tommy. I’se been 
wishin’ fo’ a chance ter stretch m’ legs all 
de mo’nin’, sah.” 

“Oh, you’ll have lots of 
fore we get to the Pacific 
Tommy with a laugh. 

He got a chance to play 
that score that very day. 

It was early in the afternoon and they 
were walking along the street when they 


such chances be- 
coast, Jim,” said 


a joke on Jim on 


| came to a variety theatre in front of which 


were posters announcing a great walking 
match and other attractions too numerous 
to mention, as the bills always put it. 

There were several sporty looking men 
standing at the curb talking together and 
there was a man in a light two-seated 
buggy talking with them. 

“I’d like to get an unknown to beat that 
Tom Walker of yours,” said thee man in 
the buggy. “I believe t could do it. I had 
one, but he went away.’ 

“Well, we’re only putting Tom up against 
fellows with a record,” said one of the men 
on the sidewalk. ‘You get a reputation for 
first and then we'll talk to 
you.’ 

“Your Tom Walker can’t do ten m 
hour, can he, straight walking?” 
Tommy. 

“No, of course he can’t, nor any one else, 
straight heel and toe walking,” said the 
leader of the sidewalk party, eyeing Tom- 
my with an air of surprise. 

“Well, I don’t suppose he can yet, be- 
cause the science isn’t down so fine as that. 
Can he do eight?” 

“Eight miles an hour, walking?” ex: 
plained the sport. “No.” 


iles an 
oe ed 


(aS you like fo see it done?” 
“To be sure we would. It ain’t pos-. 
sible.” 
Pas og you like to bet a man can’t do | 

“That he can’t do eight miles in an 
hour, walking? Yes, sir, l’ll bet on that.” 

Whe others were ready to do the same.- 

“How would you like to back an un- 
known?” asked Tommy of the man in the 
buggy. 

“First rate. If he can do eight miles an 
hour I’ll back him every time.” 

“Well, I won’t say he’ll do quite eight, 
but would you like to see him try.” 

“Certainly I would. Fetch on your man 
and we'll try him on the track inside.” 

“Oh, he ain’t used to tracks. He likes the 
road best. There’s a good level road here, 
isn’t there?” 

“Sure there is.” 


“Well, ’ll start him and you and me will | 


follow him in the buggy to see that he goes 


square. If he goes eight an hour you'll 


back him?” 
“To be sure I will.” 


Jim had gone ahead and was looking in 


a restaurant window, not being interested 
in walking talk. : 
Tommy skipped ahead and said to him: 


“Say, Jim, you’d better walk ahead at a | 


pretty brisk trot. Don’t run, but just walk 
at a pretty goed pace. I think the fellow 
that owns that coat is after you.” 

“Don’ nobody own dis her coat ’cept 
me,” said Jim, indignantly. 

All the same he started off at a brisk 
walk. 

‘Tommy skipped back to the man in the 
buggy and said: 

“There goes my man, the one in the long 
coat and the silk hat. That’s his regular 
training rig. What time have you got? 
He’s just started. You know the distance 
to the next town?” 

“Sure. By jinks, he starts off Saal; 
Jump in, young fellow. Ill bet you *ve got 
a winner.” 

Tommy jumped in and they star ted off 
after Jim, not too fast, however. 

Tommy sat on the back seat, right be 
hind the driver. 

Jim presently looked back, saw the man 
following and increased his speed. 

“Ain’t that fine?” asked Tommy. 

“You bet.” 

“Don’t get too close to him, though, or 
you'll rattle him.” - 

Jim walked right on for a mile without 
- looking back. 

Then he did so, saw the man in the 
wagon and took another spurt. 

He didn’t see Tommy, the latter being 
hidden by the driver. 

He kept right on, though, as Tommy had 
told him. 

By and by he looked back again. 

“Here, you, stop looking back,” said the 
man in the buggy. “Go right on.” 

The other sports had gone off to get a 
wagon, for they didn’t fancy walking. 

Jim looked scared, but he kept right on 
for a couple of miles further. 

There was a good, hard, level sidewalk 
and the walking was fine. 

At length he looked back again and 
saw the man in the buggy. 

He wanted to run, evidently, but he sim- 
ply quickened his walk. 

“He’s going pretty good,” said the sport, 
looking at his watch, “but I don’t think 
he’ll do any eight miles an hour.” 

“You give him a chance,” said Tommy. 
“Better pass him, I guess.” 

The man passed Jim and the latter saw 
Tommy. 

“Keep a-walking, Jim,” galled Tommy. 
“Don’t you dare run. I’ll wait for you.” 

“Whyn’t Marse Tommy took me in de 
waggin I’d lak ter know?” muttered Jim. 

“He won’t run, will he?” asked the sport, 
looking back. 

“Oh, no, he won’t dare to after what I 
told him,” said Tommy. 

Jim did run, though, after Tommy had 
got around a bend in the road. 

_ “Don’ see wha’ he wan’ ter run away 
f’om me lak dat,” he growled. 

When he came in sight of Tommy and 
the man again he walked. 

The sport drove eight miles and then 
stopped. 

“Here’s eight miles,” he said. 
- better wait.” 

“Just as you like,” said Tommy. 

After awhile the man looked at his 
. watch. 

“Why, it’s most an hour now,” he said, 
“and we've been drivin’ and your man 
ain’t here. Come to think of it, eight miles 
an hour is'a pretty good jog for my hogs.” 

It seemed strange that he hadn’t thought 
of it before, but he had not. 

Jim ran those last three or four miles. 

The hour was long up when he appeared, 
hot and perspiring. 

“Be can’t never do no eight miles an 
hour,” said the sport. “‘What you want to 
bet he could for?” 

“TI didn’t,’ said Tommy, quietly. “You 
and the other fellows bet he couldn’t. IfI’d 
bet against you, you'd ’ve had a sure thing. 
Come on, Jim. Had a good chance to 
stretch your legs?” 

Tommy jumped out and started off down 
the street. 

“Yes, but see here, you said he could do 
fine and he ain't. 
ornary nigger, that’s all.” 

Tommy didn’t stop to argue the point, | 
though Jim wanted to do so. 


“Guess we 


t 


He’s nothin’ but an 


DyR ow ant Callie’ ws @ onary nigger?” 


\ ha sputtered. “I ain’ no or’nary nigger. 


Tse a ’spectable col’d ge’man, dat’s wha’ I | 


is? 

“Come on, Jim, never mind what he 
| says,” chuckled Tommy. 

They kept on, but Jim was somewhat 
tinkered and wanted to stop. 

He presently came to a house, the lower 
windows of which were on a level with the 
| street, sort of an English basement affair. 

The upper half of one of these windows 
was down; and, looking in, Jim could see a 
housemaid. 

He stepped up to the window, leaned over 
the lower half of it, having only his own 
lower half exposed and asked the maid if 
she would not kindly give him a glass of 
water. 

While he was thus engaged along came 
the deluded sport, whip in hand. 

Tommy was out of reach, but Jim wasn’t. 

“Oh, gosh, What a chance!” said the 
sport, as he drew back his whip. 


[vo BE CONTINUED] 


CABLE TAKES CARE OF A 
~~ DARKY KID. 


By “ED.” 


’ Cable started out to Newark to see his 
girl the other day. 

He just happeried to miss the train, and 
arriving at the Jersey City depot he found 
out that he had about one hour to wait. 

Cable was all dressed up. 

That is to say, he had on clean socks and 
had washed his face. He had thought se- 
riously of putting on a clean collar, but 
the fear of appearing too over-dressed re- 
strained him. 

He sat down on the ladies’ side of_ the 
waiting-room and began to look around for 
mashes. 

Presently, intensely to his disgust, a lady 
took her seat beside him. 

She was a nice-dressed lady; she had 
gold hairpins in her hair and wore white 
kid shoes, and yet Cable didn’t like her. 

She must have fallen into an oven when 
she was young and got baked brown, for 
her face was of that color. 

In fact Cable says she was a “nigger.” 

She was not alone. 

She was accompanied by a lovely infant 
of about five, blacker than its mother. 

It was a he. 

He was a nice little boy. When he 
wasn’t kicking his mother in the mouth, he 
was crying. One of these blissful babies, in 
fact, that make unpremeditated assassins 
out of men. 

At last his mother got sick of his free 
concert. He was taking about seven en- 
cores in every cry. 

“Please, sah, keep an eye on Andy Jack- 
son till I gets back,” said she to Cable. “I’m 
gwine fo’ to git he a bun,” said she to 
Cable. 

“l’d get him a club, ma’am,” viciously 
said Cable. 

“He’s good ‘nuff chile Sie he ain’t got 
fits,’ replied the fond parent. “Jess watch 
he till I comes back.” 

Without waiting to get Cable’s consent, 
she went off. 

Cable felt almost paralyzed. 

He would just as leave been left in charge 
of a tamed whale, or a den of Assyrian 
skunks. 

“Gome here!” he yelled to the kid, who 
was looking aghast at his mother’s deser- 
tion. 

“Where my mammy go?” the kid wailed. 

“To get some strychnine for you!” grim- 
ly replied Cable. 

That settled it. 

“Qu-ou-ou-bowou-bowou-bowou- wou-ki-yi- 
yi-yi!”’ roared the precious infant, squat- 
ting square onto the floor and howling 
like a fiend. 

“Shut up!” screamed Cable. 

“Oh, mammy—mammy—mammy!” 

“Will you be still?’”= 

“Wow—wow—wow! ob, mammy! boo— 
boo—boo!” 

“If you don’t keep still I'll spit on your 
head and kill you!” Cable threatened. 

Nowise appalled at the prospect, the kid 
wept with increasing vigor. It plainly 
had brass lungs. 

By this time everybody in the waiting- 
room was looking at Cable. Several old 
ladies seemed to have an idea that he was 
murdering the child in some mysterious 
manner. 

Cable jerked the child from the floor with 
avery red face. 

“Baby, look at watch,” he said, producing 
his ticker. : 

The baby took it and tried to eat it. 
| Finding out that watches were not quite as 
good as strawberries and cream, it smashed 
the watch against the seat. The works fell 
out and the case broke, and the _ baby 
seemed to feel better. , 

“It’s good you’ve stopped your pawl!” 
ferociously uttered Cable, “or I’d chucked 
you under the seat, and let aor stayed 
there!” 

“Oh, mammy! psoas ot Gorraw— 
gorraw—gu!” started off the baby at the 
top of its voice. 


| While Cable was debating whether to put 
| it in the spittoon or fire it out of the win- 
) dow, a benevolent old lady, who peas 


Premamborsd that whe Lad: children of he 


own, came along. : ore 
She halted in front of Cable: 
“Your baby?” she asked. 


“No,” shortly answered Cable, with a |-you ve got time.” 


strawberry colored face. - 

“Brother maybe?” __ SH 

“No; he’s my grandmother,” Cable re- 
plied, with biting sarcasm. “If you’ll take 
the nuisance, madam, I’ll throw in a 
charm.” 

“Poor little thing!” softly said the old 
lady, “it touldn’t help it if it was black, 
tould it?” 

She gave it her snuff-box to play with. 

By way of expressing its gratitude, the 
young lamb threw the snuff-box across the 


room, and hit a bald-headed man in the 


eye. 

“Drat the beast!” emphatically remarked 
the old lady, as she went off after her snuff- 
box. 

“Oh, mammy—mammy!” shrieked the 
kid; 
ho!” 


Several young ladies were laughing very 
hard, apparently at a patent medicine sign, 


and Cable got desperate. 

He promised the darling a jumping-jack, 
a rattle, a set of furniture, a circus, or any- 
thing else, if he would get a fit and choke 
himself to death. 

But the baby only howled the louder. 

_ Finally, just as Cable was about to take 
it by one leg and bang it against the floor, 
a drunken man came along. 

He was socially drunk. 

In one of these sociable moods when a 
man will stop with his hat afire and talk 
about dogs to a lamp-post. 

He stared profoundly at Cable, and then 
at the baby. 

“Complexion don’t match,” a last he ut- 
tered. “Did yer—hic—marry a squaw?” 

“No, I didn’t.” ; 

“Wife mulatto or an—hic—octoroon?” 

“Tain’t my baby.” 

“Did yer—hic—borrow it?” © 

Cable beheld the young ladies janehins 


loudly and casting sidelong glances in his 


direction, and he wickedly wished that the 
intoxicated individual would blow up or 
blow away. 

He didn’t, though. 

“It looks jist like you. Mebbe it’s yer— 
hic—muzzer,” said he, in a fit of drunken 
wisdom. “Fi had a baby like that do you 
know whaz I’d do wiz it?” 

Cable didn’t. 

“K-kill it,” groaned the drunken gentle- 
man, as he surged amiably onward. 

“Mammy—mammy—mammy! ” remarked 
the kid. “I’se want mammy!” 

“So do I,” moaned Cable. ‘I believe she’s 
skipped. I wish to heaven I had lost you.” 

-A police officer arrived at this stage of 
the proceedings. 

“See here, young man,” said he to Cable, 
“just take that blasted baby out and give 
him air. He’s making more noise tha a 
boiler manufactory.” 

“But he ain’t my baby,” pleaded Cable. 

“J don’t care. You’ve got charge of it. 
Folks can’t be tortured to death by the 
brat’s yelling.” 

Cable picked the sweet pet up. 

He had a determined idea of going out 


side and dropping it in the river. 


He started toward the door. 


“You’re so sweet I cannot eat, 
Baby mine—baby mine! 
You’re as black as any tack, 

Baby mine—baby mine!” 
softly sang the young ladies as Cable 
passed them, feeling as if he would enjoy 
ramming the “Baby mine’ down their 
throats. 

Just as he reached the door he met the 
mother. 

She set up a howl that fairly equaled*the 
baby’s. . 

“Kidnap my chile, would youse?” cried 
she, as she snatched the baby. ‘Police— 
heah—police!” 

“Call for ’em,” encouraged Cable. “Howl 
for ’em! ‘They’ll arrest that blankblank 
kid fora nuisance!” 

He made a dive out of the waiting-room. 

Just as he emerged out into the ferry slip 
a street boy came rushing behind him with 
a shrill yell. 

“Hey, fellers, dere’s de bloke dat wuz 
tryin’ for ter steal a nigger baby.” 

Cable did not get to Newark that day. 

He went deliberately home and went to 
bed, and now it is dangerous to show him 
even a rag baby. 

But the story got around. 

The nice little boys got hold of it, and 


now eyery night after supper they come: 


and sit in front of the house and shout: 
“Hey, Cable, don’t you want to buy a 
nigger baby?” 


Oo 


‘‘Happy Days”’ is the only real story 
paper published. It can’t do too much 
for its readers. zi 


OO? 


Uncle Dick Martin killed thirty-nine, pi- 
lots and a moccasin the other day on the 
McMillan place below Aurania, Ga. After 
killing the pilot and thirty-eight young 
ones he started to the house and was 
tackled by a moccasin on the way, the life 


of which was soon ended, and the old man. 


hastened to the house for fear that another 
one mer come his way. 


“srogle— grogle— yum — yum—kiboo- 


“Hey, Bob! I ante to. ‘see Le when 
~ “AIL right,® sir,” siibiten: Bob. Ss 
through in about. ‘an hour.” ~ 

“Come up to the office then,” returned | 
the squire, closing the window. 

“J wonder what he wants now?” thought 3 
Bob, but he did not find out that day, for 
when he called at the office he found a 
note from Squire Evans stating that he 
was very sorry, but he had been unex- ~ 
pectedly called to Rushmore and that Bob ~ 
was to call in the first thing next morning, ‘i 
which you may be very sure he did. 

As he was hurrying up the stairs he 
was startled by Regn x loud words on the | 
floor above. 

“Youre a fraud!” 
“You’re a blamed fraud! 
of my rights, will you? I’ll show you——” 

“Help! Murder!” came the cry in Pate 


a voice shouted. 


Evans’ voice. 
It was enough to start Bob hustling. | 
With one bound he gained the hallway 
above and burst in at the squire’s door. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IS THIS TROUBLE FOR BOB. 


The sight which met Bob Somers’ gaze 
when he went bursting into Squire Evans’ 
office was a startling one, it must be al- 
lowed. 


holding at arm’s length a young” man 
whom Bob knew very well by sight. 

The lawyer had managed to catch him > 
by both wrists, and it was well that he 
did so, for the fellow held a long-bladed, 
wicked-looking knife in his hand and was | 
trying the best he knew to get an pppor-. 
tunity to strike. 

Here was a good time for hustling, and 
Bob hustled for all he was worth. 

With one quick leap forward he sprang 
upon the feilow’s back and pulled him 


over upon the floor, at the same time ~— 


wrenching the knife from his grasp and 
giving it a toss over ‘into the corner. 

The man was up like a shot, and, with a 
savage oath, made a rush for Bob. 

This meant fight, but Bob was ready for 
him, for he hauled off and dealt him a 
stinger between the eyes, which sent him 
reeling back against the wall, jumping on 
him like lightning then and catching him 
by both arms. 

It would have to be a good man who 
could get away with Bob wines: he got such 
a hold as that. 

“Call help, squire!” cried Bob. 
hold him. Send for the | constable. 
fellow must be taken in.’ 

“No,” said Squire Evans, ea phatioaliy 
“No; throw him out, Bob. He’s drunk. 
He don’t know what he is about.” 

“Oh, come, if you say that I can throw 
him out, all right,’ chuckled Bob, and be- 
fore the fellow knew where he was at 
Bob had whirled him around and kicked ~ 
him through the door. 

Of course he didn’t take it quietly; of 
course he ‘said things and tried to do 
things, and then he got another taste of 
Bob’s foot and went tumbling head over 
heels downstairs. 

“Come up here again and I'll give you 
another dose, Wehrle!” shouted Bob, and 
then, before he could say another word, 
Squire Evans caught him by the shoulder, 
panes him into the office and locked the 

oor. 

“That’s enough, Bob,” he said, very — 
quietly, considering the circumstances, 
“You’ve done nobly. You've saved my life, 
but, my boy, it’s a good thing to know 
when to stop.” 

“It seems to me I’m always saving some- 
body’s life,’ panted Bob. ‘“‘Wehrle may 
come back again. You had better let me 
finish the job and have him arrested for 
assault.” 

“No, no! Not on any account!” replied 
the lawyer. “This is a matter which 
should not be made public. So you know 
him, it seems?” i: 

“I know him by sight, sir.’ 

“Very good. Sit down oe Bob, and~ 
let’s be calm. A miss is as good as a mile, 
and I didn’t get Wehrle’s knife between my 
ribs, thanks to you. Well, what do you 
know about this young man?” 

I know that he is almost always drunk 
and when he isn’t driving fast horses he 
is playing poker, and—— 

“And _ that’s enough. Probably -you 
know also that he owns the new stone 


OST can: 
This 


“quarry on the hill?” 


“Of course, sir. Everybody abuse that.” 
“Just so, but everybody does not know 
that John Wehrle is the son of one of my 
most intimate friends and that I represent 
the holders of the mortgage on the stone 
quarry, which I am about to foreclose.” 
_“That’s news to me, sir.’ Se 
““That’s news to you? Very well. Here — 
is more news, then. This foreclosure takes — 
place by the special orders of the you 
man’s father. He has been neglecting 
business and running in debt and making 
a fool of himself generally, and it is his- 


father’s wish that he shall be made to fa 


the POnseduences, 


Br. car 


You will rob me 


The squire lay stretched upon the floor, — ss 


less. This 


e you guess 


ed Bob. I 
but I can’t 


buy that stone quarry. 


‘fortune in it for a hustling fel- 


s the chance of a life- 
demana for all the stone 


en out in Albany and Troy, 


art business man takes hold of 
is se a good outside trade might 
d at Suutre Evans half aghast. 
he world am I going to buy the 
r?’ he asked. — 
t the foreclosure sale,” vopiied 
“that takes place on the steps 
wn hall at noon. to-morrow. I 
there are any other bidders but 
am obliged to bid the face 
r e for the property.” — 
means that I can get it for the 
e mortgage?” — 
ractically so. A dollar advance 
“it unless there happens to be 
e else after the property; in which 
probably would not be in it, as 


What is the face of the 


bu 
Low arcs money have you, Bob?” 
hout five hundred, outside of my 
45 ta trucks and the stage. 2 -don’t 


yes, sir.” @ 
er sell out on a paying investment. 


Who would lend it to me? Besides, I 
on’t want to be in debt to any man.” 
at’s monsense. You once told me 
) man can get rich working with his 
two hands, and now I tell you that 
man can get rich without capital. If 
_hayen’t: got capital borrow it. It’s a 
+ man who knows how to run in 
t scientifically. Go right down to the 
kk and ask Mr. Lord; the president, to 
you five hundred dollars on your note, 
‘interest, for one year.” ; 
ol: eae ae epotten to him for me?” 


“Do you think he would ‘end it to me?” 
ask him. Prove the proposition for 

elf and then come } ack and let me 
‘the ‘result and we’ll discuss the next 


“Pl do it!” cried Bob, fired with enthu- 
sm, but I must see the quarry first. I 

look into the thing a bit.” 
Jertainly. Take your time. I can have 
le postponed for a week. . _ Go down to 


out Wehrle, ran downstairs © with such 
te that he nearly knocked over a tall 

1an who was walking along the street. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon!” exclaimed 
Bg and then he sprang back wae a ausck 


He. was not quick enough; however 

- The tall man reached out and seized him 
the collar. 

“Wa! ve got you at last, Bob Rich- 
ae he exclaimed. ‘Well, well, this is 


[vo BE CONTINUED] 
re. you working for a $500.00 Piano? 
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e And His Electric Airship. 
(Continued from page 8.) 
vat your father to the Forsaken 


Pont would be hard to ‘depict the excitement 
rprise created by this declaration. 
d Grace, who was trembling 


l ung” ‘Frank: “was very much | 


) and “Larry. even. paused - in their 
f setting up the table on the deck. 

ted his erbion. 2 =. 
‘certainly tl e fellow whom I saw 
r SACBeL in Dawson. City,” he de- 
d : 
=i is very important, ” said Young 
Reade, earnestly. “We are likely 
ta speedy clue as to Mr. Ellis’ 
uu know the name of this fel- 


nk they called him Harkley Small,” 
nes. “He was the leader of 
party and Mr. Ellis was the 

er and mineralogist.” - 


bility of pursuing Small | 


was considered. But 
“would be of little use. 


s him again, said 
it i ae ane 


“lve 


found himself Re awiie Adeatious as | 
to Mr. Ellis’ experiences in Dawson. It 


was settled beyond all doubt that he had | 
| set out to the northward with the party of 


prospectors. But Jack Haynes could give 
no account of him after that. 
-“If he went to the Forsaken Land,” he 


said, “he must have struck hard luck, for 


all reports from miners who have gone 
thither are extremely discouraging.” 

Again deadly fear and anxiety oppressed 
Grace. Decoyed into such a hopeless re- 
gion it would seem a miracle if her father, 
after his long absence, should be° found 
alive. 

“Tf he is still there,” said Jack, specula- 
tively, “he is undoubtedly lost and unable 
to get out.” 

“Then. you think there is a possibility 
that he may be alive?” cried Grace, eagerly. 

The young miner smiled. 

“There is as yet no reason to believe oth 
erwise,” he said. ‘Unless he met with foul 
play or sickness. Men have been lost for 
several years in the wilds of this fearful 
country. The summers are so short that 
they can travel but a short distance toward 
civilization before winter is upon them and 
they are again obliged to hibernate. It is 
almost impossible to travel in the winter 
on account of the severity of the weather.” 

The dinner on the airship’s deck proved 
a great success and an enjoyable affair. 
Our aerial voyagers were extremely re- 
gretful when it came to an end and young 
Mr. Haynes announced his departure. 

“I hope we shall meet again,” he said, 
gaily, as he swung himself over the rail, 
‘and I thank you for all kind favors.’ 

“The wish is mutual,” cried Young 
Frank. “Do you feel safe now to rejoin 
your friend.” - 

“Oh, yes, indeed.” 

“As a precaution, though, we will keep 
you in sight’ until you join him.” 

“Very well. That is kind of you.” 

Haynes picked up his bags of gold dust 
and his tools and started down the cliff to 
the river bank. The airship slowly sailed 
aloft; those on deck keeping an eye on the 
young miner. 

For a mile or more the airship drifted 
slowly along. Haynes had reached the foot 
of the rapids, where he expected to meet 
his friend, 

There was the raft and there was Joe 
Smith, his friend. The young miner waved 
a farewell to the airship and Frank cried: 

“All right, Larry. Let her course due 


north. We will now proceed directly to the 


Forsaken Land.” | 

“All right, sor,” cried Larry and started 
for the pilot house. But just as he reached 
the door a peculiar cracking sound was 
heard. The rotoscopes ceased their motion 
and there was an awful falling sensation. 


CHAPTER V. 
EXCITING EVENTS—THE STORM. 


The airship was falling. This thrilling 
fact became instantly apparent to all on 
board. For a moment not one of the voy- 
agers but was oppressed with deadly fear. 

Young Frank Reade was the first to act. 
He darted by Larry and into the pilot 
house. A’ glance showed him a startling 
state of affairs. 

The electric keyboard was wrenched 
from its post and the wires were all in a 
tangle.. There was no time to even guess 
at'the cause of this when matters outside 
engrossed Young Frank’s attention. 

There was a shock, a rending, tearing 
and crashing, the airship seemed to stand 
on end, and then all was silent. The deck 
of the airship was at a gentle incline and 
every one of the voyagers had been thrown 
upon their faces. 


Kate and Grace had instinctively clung 
to the rail about the cabin stairway, and 
were uninjured. Larry had rolled clear 
across the deck and Scipio stood on his 
head in the cooking galley with a perfect 
shower of dishes about him. 

Young Frank Reade measured his length 
in the pilot house, but was unharmed, and 
now that they were sure they had actually 
reached terra firma the aerial voyagers 
quickly recovered and hastened to take a 
look about them. 

It was a remarkable position which the 
airship had assumed. It had dropped from 
a height of about two hundred feet into 


‘the tops of a thick clump of trees. 


‘The tops of these, as well as many of the 
branches, had been bent over and broken. 
But the weight of the airship had not been 
great enough to break down the trees them- 


| selves, so that the Polar Star was thus de- 


posited high and dry and safe in the 
branches of the trees. 
Had the airship struck the ground with 


the force of its quick descent it no doubt. 


would have resulted in its permanent dis- 
ablement as well as serious ee to the 
voyagers. 

~“Whurroo!” cried Larry, who was the 
first to reach the rail. “Phwat a lucky 
thing fer us that we didn’t fall onto thim. 
rocks over there. Be jabers,” I niver had 
sich a Shaking up of me bones.” 
“Golly! Massy Lordy!” howled Scipio, 
rushing out on deck. ‘Wha’ ebber am de 
mattah? Suah’s youse bo’n, dis niggah hab 


broke his back.” 
Grace and Kate were rapidly recovering | 
the shock and fright. Young Frank |. 
“the cause of ang I 


to learn t 


trouble. Larry and Scipio now joined him | 


in the pilot house. 
“Look here, Larry,” said Frank, sternly. 


“You set the keys on this board after Jack | a 
. said: 


Haynes left the ship?” 
“Vis, sor,” replied the young Celt. 


“Well, are you sure you crossed none of | 


the connections?” 

“Shure, sor, not to me knowledge,” re- 
plied Larry. 
it. ” 

“Well, it’s very queer,” said the young 
inventor in a puzzled manner. “I don’t see 


what could have caused all this trouble. It | 
-of the deck at once. When he was forward 
the after deck was enveloped in shadow 
/and vice versa. 


is beyond my understanding.” 

The keyboard had been completely 
wrenched from the post. It looked as if 
it had been done by design and by human 
hands. But this could not be. Frank’s only 
logical conclusion was that the connecting 
wires had in some way crossed and burned 
the supporting rods, letting the keyboard 
fall under the pressure of the wires. 

It would be some little work to repair the 
injury, as he could see. 

“Dear me,” asked Kate anxiously; “is it 
serious damage, Frank?” 

The young inventor laughed to quiet the 
fears of the two girls. 

“Not the least bit,” he replied. ‘Only 
yexatious, that is all. A good many worse 
things could happen. But I’ll soon have 
things under way. We shall have to re- 
main some hours in the treetops, however.” 

Assured that the peril was over and the 
consequences not serious, the girls’ fears 
were easily allayed. Frank now went rap- 
idly to work to repair the damage. 

He was anxious to accomplish this as 
rapidly as possible, for darkness was fast 
beginning to approach. But just at this 
moment a comprehensive sound came to 
the hearing of all. 

It. was the loud shouting of some person 
at a distance. At once all rushed on deck. 
The situation was quickly explained. 

Below, among the trees, were two men. 
One was Jack Haynes and the other was 
his partner, Joe Smith, a type of miner. 
They had seen the fall of the airship and 
hastened up to offer their assistance. 

“Hello!” shouted the young miner. 
you all safe?” 

“Sure!” replied Young Frank. 

“Thank heaven for that! I was sure that 
you were all killed or at least badly hurt. 
What was the cause?” 

“Throw over a rope ladder, Scipio,” cried 
Frank. ‘“Come aboard, friends, and we will 
explain it to you.” 

-In a moment the two miners were on 
board. It did not take Frank long to ex- 
plain matters. It was a relief to Jack to 


“Are 


find that nobody was hurt. 


“We were just launching the raft,’ he 
said. ‘Now I think we had better stay by 
until morning——” 

“Not a bit of it,” declared Frank. ‘We 


| are all safe.” 


“But perhaps Small and some of his gang 
may be lurking ‘about here?” 

“In that event it will be the worse for 
them. We are well able to take care of 
ourselves. They will not dare attack us,” 
said Frank, confidently. 

So Haynes and his partner went back to 
their raft. A short while later they were 
seen drifting away down the river. The 
sun was just digging beneath the horizon. 
Night waz at hand. . 

Frank found that the task of repairing 
the keyboard was no light one. It was like- 
ly that they would be cempelled to spend 
the night in the treetops. 

As the darkness came on the electric 
searchlight was turned on and also all the 
electric lights on board the airship. Larry 
and Scipio, armed with rifles, paced the 
deck and kept guard. 

This was found to be a wise precaution, 


though it almost cost Scipio his.life. The | 


coon was pacing the deck near the rail 
when the sharp crack of a rifle was heard 
in the darkness of the forest below. . 
The bullet cut a piece from the rim of 
Scipio’s cap. An inch nearer and it would 


‘have been his end. He had the presence of | 
/it hard, sor!” cried Larry. 
| be afther sindin’ the ship up, sor?” 


mind to drop on the deck and dodge the 
possibility of another shot. 


Instantly Larry turned the rays of the,| 
searchlight downward and both he and 


Scipio opened fire into the dark depths. 
Nothing could be seen or heard of the un- 
known foe. That it was Small or one of 


his gang there was little doubt. 


~ Young Frank Reade was very angry. A | 
| earth. 


hot fire was kept up for a while to clear the 
woods below. Kate and Grace were sent 
into the cabin and all precautions taken 
against the possibility of harm. 

Frank worked on the repairing of the 


keyboard as long as he was able. Then he | 


turned in for a few hours of sleep. Larry 
and Scipio kept watch. 

The hours dragged slowly by until mid- 
night came and went. 

Nothing more had been seen or heard 
of the foe. Larry and Scipio were vigilant 
and untiring up to this point. Then they 


“Begorra, naygur,’ whispered Larry, 
“I'm that toired I could lay roight down 
here on the deck an’ shlape.” 

“Golly, T’ish!” exclaimed Scipio, “I tell 
yo’ wha’ I do. Yo’ lay down dar an’ sleep 
an hour an’ I'll keep watch. Den I wake 


yo" p an’ I sleep an kour. Wha’ yo’ say?” | 


ae _Phwat_ ome Raper Frank 


“In fact, sor, I’m shure av | 


of rock, 


led yo’ fret. He wouldn’t care one bit, 
sah.” - 

It was certainly a great temptation. 
Larry stretched and yawned and finally 


“All roight, naygur. I’ll go yez. But 
yez won’t fail to kape awake yesilf.”’ 

“Huh!” sniffed Scipie. ‘Yo’ needn’t be 
“traid ob dat. Yo’ go to sleep.” 

It is needless to say that Larry was not 
long in improving his opportunity. He 
was soon deep in tranquil slumber. Scipio 


kept vigilant watch alone. 


But, of course, he could not see all parts 


Once when he was for- 
ward a dark, shadowy form stole from the 


doorway of the after cabin. 


It crossed the deck to the rail and 
dragged a small package over. Then it 
glided to Larry’s side, bent down over the 
sleeping Celt a moment and vanished into 
the cabin. 

The night passed without other incident. 
When morning came Young Frank Reade 
was early astir and hard at work once 
more on the broken machinery. 

A few hours more of skilful work re- 
sulte1] in restoring the connections and 
making all ready for the resuming of the 
journey. 

And now a new difficulty arose. The air- 
ship had become very firmly wedged in the 
branches of the trees and it was no small 
matter -to extricate it. 

The power of the rotoscopes did not seem 
sufficient to lift it. Then Larry and Scipio 
hung over the rail with axes and cut away 
the branches where they bound the Polar 
Star’s hull. This enabled the airship to 
rise. 

Once more the Polar Star sailed aloft. 
Frank made a circuit of the region about, 
trying to discover some sign of Harkley 
Small and his companion. But he did not 
succeed. 

There seemed no longer any reason for 
lingering in the vicinity, so Frank set the 
course of the Polar Star to the north. 

“We will proceed at once to the Forsaken 
Land,” he said. 

“Hi, hi!” cried Scipio. ‘Wha’ yo’ fink, 
Marse Frank? Am we gwine to hab a 
storm?” 

Frank looked up with surprise. 

“Eh?” he exclaimed. “What do you 
mean?” 

Scipio pointed to the north. 

“Does yo’ see dem queer looking clouds?” 
he asked. “I neber seed anyfing look mo’ 
like a storm.” 

Low down on the horizon some strange 
yellow clouds were rising in a funnel shape. 
The day was hot and sticky as a summer 
day in Alaska can be. 

Frank looked at the distant clouds and 
his face changed. He saw at once that 
there was danger ahead. 

Since leaving Readestown the airship had 
not yet encountered a storm of anything 
like a severe type. 

But it did not require a second glance » 
for Frank to see that such now threatened 
them. It did not take him long to-act. 

“By Jove, Scipio!” he cried. “It is lucky 
you called my attention to that. There is 
surely a tornado coming this way.” 

The great funnel-like cloud mounted rap- 
idly to tHe zenith. It began to assume 
leviathan proportions. The air was still 
and dead and oppressive. 

Frank speedily took measures to meet 
the exigency. It was hardly likely that the 
airship could outride a storm of such mag- 
nitude. It would be dashed to atoms. ; 

But Frank had the choice of two methods 
of avoiding the disaster. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MYSTERIOUS HAPPENINGS 


“Golly!” cried Scipio. ‘Dat aoe am 
comin’ right along, Marse Frank!” 

“Be jabers! I think we are goin’ to get 
“Shure, shall I 


Frank had considered this plan. He 


| knew that the airship could be sent up to a 


height above the storm and thus escape its 
effects. But it was already quite late to-do 


/ this. There was the danger of getting 
| caught in an upper current of the tornado. 


So he decided to take his chances on the 


“Lower the ship, Larry!” he cried, quick- 


ily. “Steady! Lower away!” 


Larry had sprung to the keyboard. The 
Polar Star began to descend. 

Down she went quickly but steadily, 
until she settled down behind a great ledge 
Then the rotoscopes were tele- 
scoped and all portable articles on the deck 
were removed. 


The anchor ropes were put on and strong- 


| ly guyed to rocks and trees about. Only 
| terrible power could wrest the airship free. 
met by the main _cabin and fell into con- | 
-versation. 


All this took time and it had barely been 
completed when the storm broke. To at- 
tempt description of the scene which fol-- 


lowed would be beyond human power. The 


howling of a million of lost spirits in the 
precints of Inferno, the boom and roar of 


hosts of artillery could scarcely have ex- 


celled the tumult of the brief period during 
which the storm lasted. 

Trees were uprooted, great gullies 
washed By. ie coeahes = the entire 
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face of the country in the path of the storm 
was changed. 

The Polar Star was safe behind a great 
ledge, which broke. the force of the wind 
or she might have been destroyed. The 
aerial voyagers were quite contented to 
cower fearfully in the cabin. 

The tempest was too fierce to last long. 
It passed away quickly, leaving a scene of 
ruin in its wake. But, thanks to Young 
Frank’s great precaution, the Polar Star 
was unscathed. 

Beyond a few scars she was unhurt. The 
voyagers came out on deck after the storm 
and were appalled as they looked about 
them. 


“Who says that tornadoes are unknown 
in Alaska?” cried Frank. “I am sure no 


East Indian typhoon could exceed this | 


storm in force.” : 

“Mercy!” cried Grace. “I was sure the 
end of the world had come. Kate clung to 
me as if I was a rock of refuge.” 

“Indeed it was very terrifying,” declared 
Kate, candidly. “I admit that I was very 
much frightened.” 

“Be me soul, the banshee was behind the 
wind this toime,” averred Larry. “Shure, 
I heard her voice.” 


Scipio stood on his head and tried to say 
something while in that attitude, but it 
was unintelligible. 
anchor ropes brought in. 

In a few moments the airship was once 
more ready to sail. Then Larry touched 
the electric lever and she sprang aloft. 

Up she went in the glistening sunlight, 
while the aerial voyagers looked down on 
the devastated waste below. It was an ap- 
palling scene. 

The airship sailed along slowly a few 
hundred feet above the earth. Thus she 
kept on for miles. 

Matters were soon put to rights on board. 
However, an incident now occurred which 
furnished the basis of a mystery, the solv- 
ing of which seemed -utterly beyond the 
power of any in the company. 


Frank was walking the deck with Kate | 


and Grace. The rotoscope and propeller 
keys were set so as to keep the airship at a 
certain height and moderate speed. 

Larry and Scipio were below decks. The 
coon was engaged in cooking and the Celt 
had gone down into the galley, as he fre- 
quently did, to chat with the darky. 

But Scipio had evidently received his vis- 
itor warmly, for a great uproar and the 
sound of high-pitched voices came up to 
the hearing of those on deck. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Frank. 
can be the matter? Those rogues are al- 
ways quarreling. I must stop it.” 

So down into the cabin he dove. At the 
galley door he saw Scipio and Larry en- 
gaged in a rough and tumble contest. 

“Hi, hi, yo, no ’count I’ishman,” cried the 
excited coon. “I teach yo’ béttah dan to 
steal mah cookin’. Yo’ knows yo’ did.” 

“Be jabers, yez are a loiar,” shouted 
Larry. “I niver touched a thing. I 
wouldn’t ate the sthuff, anyway.” 

“Here, here! What does this mean?” 
cried Frank, severely, as he sprang into the 
place. “This sort of thing must be stopped 
at once.” 


The two jokers at once released their 
hold upon each other. They bowéd and 
scraped before their master. 

“Golly, Marse Frank,” cried Scipio. “I 
kain’t keep nuffin’ cooked up in dis ere gal- 
ley, but dis I’ishman he done steal it.” 

“It’s a lie!” roared Larry. 

“Yo knows bettah,”’ retorted Scipio. 
“Wha’ became ob dat Yorkshire puddin’ I 
done lef’ heah on de shelf. An’ dar’s a heap 
ob moh doughnuts an’ cakes gone an’ two 
loaves of bread. Wha’ yo’ say, now?” 

“Begorra, yez needn’t say I took thim,” 
eried Larry. “Fer shure I didn’t.’ 

It was plain that the Celt was in earnest. 
Scipio saw this and his black face broad- 
ened with wonder. 

“Wha’ did become ob dem, den?’ he asked 
wonderingly. 

“How do yez suppose I’m afther know- 
ing?” declared Larry. “Shure I didn’t take 
thim.” 

Frank now became interested. He ques- 
tioned both carefully. The discovery was 
made that there was a systematic and mys- 
terious leakage of supplies from the cook- 
ing galley. It constituted a profound mys- 
tery. 

“Begorra,” said Larry, mysteriously, low- 
ering his voice, “I’m afther thinkin’ there’s 
a ghost aboard the Polar Sthar. Shure, I 
heard his footstheps on the afther deck the 
other noight whin I was in me berth.” 

“Huh! yo’s a big stuff,’ sniffed Scipio. 
“Ghosteses don’t make no noise when dey 
walks. Ain’ dat so, Marse Frank?” 

Frank conceded that this was true and 
Scipio grinned with triumph. But the boy 
inventor said slowly: 

“Now, I want you to keep a close watch 
on this galley: If you miss anything more 
report to me at once, Scipio.” 

“A’ right, sah.” 

Young Frank Reade went back to the 


“What 


deck. He was very thoughtful for a long 
time. Finally he went down into the 
hold. ; 


It was a long while before he came up. 
But the expression of mystification yet re- 
mained in his eyes. 


the northward. Suddenly a great white- 


Frank now ordered the | 


| himself away aboard the Polar Star. 
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them. 

Snow lay in great heaps in the gulches 
and ravines. Rivulets ran down from this 
to make foaming torrents miles below. 

Far beyond this snow-capped range of 
hills was the Forsaken Land, which the 
voyagers were in quest of and where they 
hoped to find trace of Harvey Ellis, the 
missing explorer. 

The airship neared the hills slowly. 
Darkness was fast settling down. Frank 
soon found it necessary to use the search- 
light. 

Frank was thus engaged in the pilot 
house -when suddenly he heard a light 
footstep behind him. 

He turned quickly and gave a start of 


surprise. Grace Ellis, pale and frightened, 
stood before him. 
“Why, Grace!” exclaimed the boy in- 


ventor, “what is the matter?” 

“Oh, Frank!” exclaimed the young girl, 
in a terrified way. “I am awfully fright- 
ened. Either there is a ghost or some 
strange being aboard this airship.” 

Young Frank dropped the glass which he 
held. He was never so startled in his life. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Just what I say,” replied Grace. “I will 
tell you. I had just entered my stateroom 
and was about to turn on the electric light 
when I heard something like a sigh. I 
turned and across the cabin in the light of 
the cabin lamp I saw a tall, dark-featured 
man. He was looking at a bit of paper in 
his hand. 


“T felt very faint and giddy and had to 
sit down. When I looked again he was 
gone!” 

Young Frank drew a deep breath. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “I think I can un- 
derstand it all now. Some crank or des- 
perate individual has managed to stow 
We 
will find him.” 

The boy inventor started for the cabin. 
He was about to call for Scipio and Larry 
when an unexpected and thrilling thing 
occurred. 

From the after cabin came a long drawn 
yell of terror and pain. Then out onto 
| the deck reeled Larry. 

In the light of the deck his face was seen 
to be covered with blood and he fell pros- 


trate at Young Frank Reade’s feet. 
[ro BE CONTINUED] 
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A Wonderful Jump. 


W. J. M. Newburn, the running broad 
jumper, now holds the best on record of the 
world, twenty-four feet six and three-quar- 
ter inches, which he made at Mullinger, 
Ireland, July 18, 1898. 

There are only about eight jumpers who 
have ever cleared twenty-three feet or oyer 
in this country, Great Britain and Aus- 
tralia. When it is considered that New- 
burn leads the whole field by nearly a foot, 
his ability can all the more be appreciated. 

Newburn stands six feet six inches in 
height, and weighs two hundred and eight 
pounds. His chest measures forty-two 
inches, thigh twenty-five and one-half 
inches, and calf sixteen inches. 

Newburn starts with his run about one 
hundred and fifty feet back from the take- 
off, and approaches, rather slowly, a cer- 
tain mark, about ninety feet away from 
the take-off. On arriving at this mark he 
his given enough momentum to his body 
to have quickened his speed, which he does 
after getting the foot, with which he 
jumps, at this mark. His strides after 
leaving this mark increase in length as his 
speed increases, and the last three or four 
measure over ten feet in length, for by this 
time he is going at his utmost speed. 

The stride just in front of the take-off 
is not over seven feet long, for he must 
gather himself then for the jump, and if he 
put his jumping foot too far in front of 
him, he would more or less retard his mo- 
mentum. 


When Newburn leaves the ground he 
gets a great “rise,” and literally sails 
through the air. Just before landing, it 
would seem that his feet were going to 
touch, when he tucks them under him, and 
their being handled so gives the uninitiated 
an impression that he is taking a second 
spring. Then, when his head and shoulders 
are so close to the ground that he can post- 
pone the inevitable no longer, he shoves his 
feet in front of him, and the momentum of 
his whole body carries him forward and 
prevents his falling back. : 

Like nearly all of the best running broad 
jumpers, Newburn is a fast sprinter, and 
has been credited with running one hun- 
dred and six yards in ten seconds. His 
stride, when running his fastest in this 
race, is from ten feet three inches to ten 
feet five inches, and he is the longest strid- 
ing athlete ever heard of since athletic 
sport has been chronicled. 

He is a professor in Claremont College, 


| Dublin, and practices his athletics solely 
The airship had covered many miles to. 


for health. He lays particular stress on 
the fact that he neither smokes nor drinks. 
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| crowned range of hills opened before Ants, Bugs and Beetles. 


By FRANCIS W. DOUGHTY. 


Small things are often more interesting 
than great, and what could be more inter- 
esting in its habits than the ordinary black 
ant which we can find anywhere under our 
feet in summer time? 

You have only to watch an ant hill—you 
will be sure to find one by the roadside or 
at the edge of the sidewalk flagging—to dis- 


Fig. 1—WuHitr ANTS AND THEIR HoMEsS. 


cover that a vast amount of intelligence 
is displayed in all the movements of the 
ants. 


They run in and out of the hole at the 
top of the hills—hundreds of them are 
coming and going constantly. It needs no 
microscope to determine what they are 
about, for each in its mouth carries a grain 
of sand. 


These are laborers excavating inside the 
hill;- and if you will look still closer you 
will probably discover that all are not ac- 
tually working, that some seem to be su- 
perintending the work. 

But so much has been said and written 
about these common ants that it is scarce- 
ly worth while to dwell on them. Let us 
pass to those wonderful ants that African 
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Fic. 2.—Tue Jumper Brerie 1n Irs Various Sraqes. 
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such vast numbers as to defy calculation, 
Their dwelling are usually in such hills 
as we represent, but they will also take 
possession of anything made of wood, trees, 
house timbers, or even articles of furniture. 
In these they excavate galleries running 
in every conceivable direction; but never 
injuring the surface; so that objects thus 
attacked continue to look substantial ex- 
petineD but fall to pieces at the slightest 
touch, : 


If compelled to vacate their homes they 
construct tubes and covered ways as they 
proceed, so that they can always work con- 

2 cealed from any observa- 

tion. 

Beside the laborers 
which do this kind of 
work there are always 
ants among the colony 
-which act as soldiers or 
guards for the rest. 
' These are easily distin- 
guishable by the large 
size of their heads and 
ponderous jaws. One of 
these soldier termes is 
seen in the picture 
crawling over the 
ground on the left. The 
long object on the 
ground is the female ant 
at a certain stage in its 
natural size. The num- 
ber of eggs hatched at 
once is something stu- 
pendous. 

When the termes 
reach the perfect stage 
they all become  pos- 
sessed of wings. .They~ 
- issue from their hills by 
night and swarm over 
the face of the country 
like a living deluge. 
One day’s existence in 
this state is usually all _ 
that is @llotted to them, 
however, for the rising 
sun dries their wings, 
and they fall to the 
ground to become a prey 
to numerous enemies, to 
whom they serve as 
food. 

Figure 2 represents 
the jumper beetle in its 
various stages. The 
name is applied to, these 
beetles because they ‘possess the power of 
leaping which is exercised in a ludicrous 
way when they are turned out of their 
homes, skipping and hopping about like so 
many sandhoppers. : 

The beetles live in rotten wood and the 
fungi attached to trees. There are five 
kinds shown in the cut, together with the 
larya, b, at its full growth, and the young 
lara, e. : 

Most singular of its class is the burying 
beetle. It is an insect about an inch long, 
black, with two bands across his back, of a 
bright orange color. He is a disgusting 
creature for all his gay appearance, emit- 
ting a most disagreeable smell. Let one 
crawl on your coat or other garments and 
the smell will linger for days. 

The burying beetle will 
attack dead animal matter 
wherever found, burrowing 
long distances underground 
in order to reach its prey. 
Its ordinary food consists 
of rats, birds, frogs, ground 
moles, etc. Their hunting 
time is always in the dark- 
ness of night. 

When a dead bird is dis- 
covered, for instance, as 
shown in the cut, the male 
beetle will wheel round and 
round above it like an 
eagle, but the female settles 
down to business at once. 
Soon the male joins her and 
they burrow among the 
feathers and enjoy a good 
meal before the real work 
is begun. Leaving the bird 
when they have eaten their 
fill, they begin looking. 
round for a place to bury 
it in. 

If the bird lies on a newly 


. there is no trouble, but on 
grass or stones the beetles — 
have to go to much labor to 


spot. 5 
The male beetle does the 
burying;» the female just 


travelers tell us about—we illustrate the ' sits quietly in the bird and allows herself 


interior of one of their hills in Figure 1. 


There are several species of these white 
ants. 


Really they are not ants at all, bearing 
no resemblance to the insect we know by 
that name. 
Termes. Our engraving shows the termite 
in the different stages of its development. 

Termes are plentiful in all tropical coun- 
tries, where they commit terrible ravages. 
In the larve, or early stage; the termite 
resembles the perfect insect, but its body 
is softer and it has no wings, and, strange- 
ly enough, no eyes either, or if they exist at 
all are so minute that they have not yet 
been discovered. ; 

Termes live together in communities of 


They are known to science as }: 


to be buried with it. 

The male uses its head for a shovel and 
proceeds to dig a furrow all around the 
bird, at a distance of perhaps half an inch 
away, throwing the earth outside. 

“This is only the beginning, however; fur- 
row after furrow is made, the earth being 
pushed outward until at last, after hours 
of work the ground beneath the bird is 
completely undermined, and a hole big 
enough to receive it formed. yt 

Into this the bird is pushed with the 
female beetle clinging to it. Then the 
ground is smoothed over so nicely that one 
would hardly guess what strange work had 
been going on. ig 

All complete at last, the male digs a 


plowed field, for instance, — 


work it along to a suitable — 
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\* job in a little less time, that is all. 
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round hole and crawling in himself joins 


his companion. 


In the carcass of the birl the female lays 
its eggs and when she and her husband 
have eaten all they wish, they make their 


HAF PY DAYS. 


a flying among the flowers to the 
F 

With these bugs life is as varied as 
with anything created. The female de- 
posits her eggs in the ground, as seen 
in the cut, where they 
are promptly hatched, 


and the white grubs be- 
gin to feed upon the ten- 
der roots of grass. 


Fig. 3.—BurYING BEETLES AT WoRK. 


way out and fly off, leaving the remainder 
for their children when hatched. 

Certainly all this shows a wonderful 
amount of reasoning on the part of these 


beetles. It is almost beyond belief, when 
_«* you come to think of it. Could a man do 
' better? Hardly. He might dispatch the 


For three years these 
curious creatures _ re- 
main in their under- 
ground dwellings. If 
you were not posted and 
happened to turn up 
one, you would never 

3 dream that it was a 
Th Z beetle or ever to become 
plied one. Yet such is the 
fact. 

All this time they are 
continually destroying 
grass roots, and grow 
so fast that it seems 
wonderful that the tight- 
ened skin does not 
burst. 

Crows are wonder- 
fully fond of this grub. 

They seem to be able 
to detect its presence 
underground and know 
just where to dig for it. 
Thus crows, though they 
may eat corn, will pre- 
serve potatoes, to the 
growth of which veg- 
etable nothing can be 
more destructive than 
this grub. 

When the three years 
are up the grub makes 
for itself a cocoon in 
the earth, and then 
emerges, only to work as 
much destruction above 
thé soil as it did below. 

Having got through 
with roots the beetle at- 
tacks the leaves of trees, 
sometimes destroying 
the foliage of whole or- 
chards. In this country 
we do not suffer from 
these beetles as they do 
abroad. 

Although chafers 
serve no useful end at 
present, it by no means 
follows that they never will. Before the 
true nature of the silk worm was known, 
they were regarded as most destructive 
pests. It is only by studying the habits of 
the varying forms of insect life that the 
secret of their usefulness is learned. 

Figure 5 shows us how the silk worm pro- 
gresses from the egg 


state until it winds itself 


up in its yellow cocoon. 


The’ moth lays the 


Fie. 4.—Common CHAFER. 


Most 
beetles hatch under ground. Figure 4 
shows how the process is carried out. 

Some of the different varieties of chafers 
are to be found almost everywhere. 
Our cut shows a male specimen crawling 
to the trunk of the tree, with another kind 
behind him upon a wild rose, and still 


one 
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| to 100 at a time. 


eggs on the leaves of 
the mulberry tree and 
in time they are 
hatched. Then come the 
worms which prey upon 
the leaves. 

The male moths fly 
swiftly in the evening 
and sometimes by day, 
but the females remain 
inactive and die a few 
hours after they have 
laid their eggs. 

Silk worm eggs are 
about the size of mus- 
tard seeds, and hatch in 
a few days, if the 
weather or air of the 
breeding room is dry. 

As soon as the worms 
are hatched they begin 
eating the mulberry 
leaves most voraciously. 
This they continue, 
with short intervals of 
rest, until they are 
about three inches long 
and light green in color. 
They have nine breath- 
ing holes on each side 
ot the body and sixteen 
legs. Having finished 
its work, the worm 
winds the cocoon around 
it and dies. In our pic- 
ture the cocoon stage is 
shown both with and 
without the envelope 
which is afterward spun 
off into silk. 

It would amaze some 
of your ignorant friends 
most mightily if you 
were to tell them that 
grasshoppers grew in the 
ground. 

It is a fact, though, 
and we show one in the 
act of planting in Fig- 
ure 6. 

This is the famous 
Western grasshopper, 
whose wonderful doings, destroying cattle 
and stopping railroad trains, we hear so 
much about. 

The female grasshopper drills a hole in 
the ground and deposits her eggs, from 50 
The eggs are all en- 
veloped in a sort of pod. , In the cut 5 is the 
pod and c the eggs. 


The eggs are deposited in the country to | 
be invaded during the latter part of the | 
growing season; a few may hatch out at 
once, but the bulk of them remain in the 
ground till the following spring, a, b and c 
in the lower cut showing the different 
stages of development. In the upper cut a 
is a female hopper in the act of laying 
eggs, d and e show the egg cases. One in | 
place -and filled, the other in process of 
being filled. 


Fic. 5.—SirkK Worms at Work. 


These grasshoppers sweep over large 
tracts of country, totally destroying every 
green thing which comes within their 
reach. In the spring of 1875, in several of 
the Western counties of Missouri, the 
ground was kept as bare as in midwinter, 
nothing escaping except the leaves of the 
forest trees and a small glossy-leaved weed, 
which for some reason the hoppers would | 
not touch. 


Fig. 6.—THEr PLANTING GRASSHOPPER. 


These grasshoppers travel in immense 
schools, walking and hopping alternately, 
moving at the rate of about three yards a 
minute; they do not usually begin feeding 
before midnight, making short work of all 
that comes in their way. 

Such are a few of the more remarkable of 
the ant, bug and beetle tribes. 


— + 
‘‘Happy Days’’ does more for its 


readers than any other story paper. 
Oreo 


The seaport town of Great Yarmouth, 
England, contains a street that may well 
be considered the narrowest built-up street 
in the world. This thoroughfare is known 
as “Kitty Witches” row, and measurement 
gives its greatest width as 56 inches. The 
entrance would seriously inconvenience a 
stout person, as there is but 29 inches of | 
space from wall to wall. The advantages 
of such a pathway are not numerous; the | 
possibility of exchanging handshakes from | 
the window with your opposite neighbor 
hardly compensates for the inconvenience 
of his glances should you*and he not be on 
the most friendly terms. The town con- 
tains many such streets as “Kitty Witches.” 
They are all called “rows” instead of 
streets, and there are in all 145 of them, 
varying in their narrowness and extending 
over a length of seven miles. No one 


seems to know just why these-streets ex- 


ist in the form they do; some claim the in- 
habitants have so arranged their dwellings 

as to enable them to resist the attack of a 
possible enemy with comparative ease. 
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| let me present 


| or came up from the boat and saluted 


| a trifle scared at their unexpe 


1 eyed the old fellow shar rply 
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| what astonishing get-up 
| have a few ideas like otl 


| any grub to spare,” 


(This story commenced in No. 261.) 


Doctor Dick; 


OR, 


Ten Weeks on Lunatic Island. 


By J. G. BRADLEY, 
| Author of “Captain Thunder.” “Sinbad 
the Second,” “The Hero of the 
Maine,” etc., etc., ete. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DOCTOR DICK HANGS OUT HIS 
When the queer old fellow, dressed in 


birds’ wings and palm leaves, introduced 
himself as King Flappy-Doo the Second, 


SHINGLE. 


| Dick Sherman had hard work to keep from 
laughing, but 


the old 
teous and so evi den 


Dick controlled hi 


chap was so cour- 
in earnest that 
and followed up 
eting by introduci ng his compan- 


ions. 
“Allow me to offer you my humbles st al- 
legiance, King Flappy-Doo,” said he, “and 
to your majesty my friend 
Citizen Allen, of the United States of 
America, and his joblots, Lemuel 
seaman, from Australia.” 
The old fellow bowed very low as Dick 
was speaking and Ned Allen and the l 


Lee, able 


hi 

“Gee whiz! ain’t he a peach!” whispered 
Ned Allen to Dick. “Will you get on to 
goose feathers growing out of his whis- 
kers!” 

“Hush!” said Dick, softly. “Don’t make 
fun of the poor creature, at least not un- 
til we have sounded him on the subject of 
supper.” 

“So he is a ‘Flappy-Doo,’ is he? V 
he looks it,” muttered Ned. ‘ 1 
then that those other freaks 
Flappy-Doodles.” 


the 


very softly, then he turned again and ad- 
dressed the old fellow. 

o this is Lunatic Island, you say. Are 
those your subjects on the knoll up yon- 
der?” 

Dick pointed to the group of queer look- 
ing creatures who were still huddled to- 
gether at a little distance, and w 1 


King Flappy-Doo drew a lon 
rubbed his skinny hands togeth 

“They are the childr f the ; 
said, very soberly. “At times they listen, 
but they never think. Poor things; they 
have lost their wits on Lunatic Island.” 

This sounded terrible to Dick and he 


1 


“He is a human being 
pered to Ned, “and in sp 


“For goodness sake a 


“for I can’t stand up much lon} 
something in my stomach.” 

The old king seemed to be sizing up 
Dick’s costume just then, touching it with 
the tips of his fingers and even rubbing 
his cheek against the sleeve of the jacket, 


| as if it recalled something pleasant to his 


memory. 
“The old fellow is stuck o 
ready,” whispered Dick to Ned. 
“It’s been a long time since you saw 
clothes like those, hasn’t it, your majesty?” 
asked Ned. ‘How long have you lived on 


“< 


| Lunatic Island?” 


The king stood perfectly ir 
time he had done so, and put hi is hand to 
his forehead as if thinking deeply. 

After a minute he began muttering and 
counting on his fingers. 

“It was sixty-nine,” he said, finally, “yes, 
sixty-nine, sixty-nine.” 

“You came here in 1869, you mean, don’t 
you? Were you shipwrecked—cast adrift 
and did you float here as we have?” 

“That’s it! That’s it!” cried the old 
man, shrilly. “Here! Read! Look! See!” 
and he drew out a bit of crumpled yellow 
paper from behind one of his many decora- 
tions of feathers. 

Dick took the paper and soon made it 
out, although the writing was getti re 
blurred and faded. 

“Ship Neptune fr om Melbourne, October, 
1869, Captain Harkin he read. eet +9 
souls. Saved 14 in lif fe boat. Signed, Wi ill- 
iam Doe, first officer of the Ner une.” 

“Great heavens!” cried Dic “This i 
perfectly dreadful! These ste Ww 
shipwrecked and drifted here thirty year 
ago and have lived ever since on this li 
island! Must we, too, spend our lives in 
this place and go crazy like those poor 
creatures who are jabbering at 
der?” 

For the first time since he was cast 
adrift Dick felt his courage going back on 
him. 

“Pshaw! What nonsense!” he cried, 
after a minute. “It’s only the weakness 
from hunger that ails me! Could you 
oblige us with some dinner?’ he asked 
King Flappy-Doo suddenly. 

The king looked a little puzzled, as 
though he didn’t quite understand, so Dick 


| made signs that he was hungry by uobaiiee 


to his mouth and then rubbing his stom- 


: | ach. 
Are you wearing a Dewey [ledal? See | “He’s forgotten some words, I guess,” 
our [ledal offer on page 16. i said Ned, but just then the old fellow 


face brightened up as though he > 


lighted to be able to do something for | 


them. aur 

Turning his back on the boys he began | 
flourishing his club and yelling at his | 
subjects in the most extraordinary man- | 
ner. 


or a banana. 
“They must have to eat w 


gers,” said Ned, as he noticed that there | 


“Great Cesar! what a jargon!” whis- | were no knives and forks. 
pered Dick, shaking with laughter, but |- “Oh, well, I guess we can get used to 


just then he caught the words “meat,” 
“fruit” and “water,” so he felt easy in his 
mind that the old chap was giving the 
right orders. 

In another second two queer looking 
Fiappy-Doodles broke loose from the rest 
and ran off into the grove as fast as they 
could scamper. 

“Are they running or flying?” asked 
Ned, throwing himself down in the shade 
of a bush. “They’ve got more wings to 
the square inch than a whole zoological 
garden and their legs would look like 
ostriches’ if it wasn’t for the decorations.” 

“Poor critters!” said the sailor, who was 
also resting in the shade. ‘In spite of 
their palm leaf trousers, we are lucky to 
find ’em.” 

“Will you introduce me to your sub- 
jects, King Flappy-Doo?” asked Dick. “It 
strikes me that they seem anxious to see 
me a little closer.” 

He had noticed that the six who were 
now left on the knoll were making signs 
with their hands and nodding their heads 
in his direction, and, although they were 
enough to give a sober man a bad attack 
of jim-jams, still Dick couldn’t help want- 
ing to go and have a better look at them. 

“Are you afraid?’ asked King Flappy- 
Doo when Dick asked for an introduction. 

“Qh, no,’ said Dick, promptly, “I am 
not afraid. They are your subjects, are 
they not, and you can make them obey 
you?” 

“These, yes, sometimes,” said the king, 
pointing his club in their direction, “but 
there is one up yonder that no king could 
govern.” 

“Goodness!” cried Dick, ‘‘are there any 
as bad as that, and are you the only one 
of the lot who has managed to retain his 
reason?” 

“IT do the most thinking of them all,” 
said the -old man, simply, “but there are 
changes, good and bad, at every time the 
moon turns.” 

“IT know,” said Dick, understanding at 
once. “That is where the word lunatic 
comes from. It is Lunar, the moon, is 
responsible in great measure. But do they 
suffer much? Are they sick?” he con- 
tinued. “I see that they are all old men, 
between sixty and eighty.” 

“They suffer in mind,” said the old fel- 
low, sadly, “but the island is good and 
their bodies are healthy.” 

“T can cure their minds. I am a doctor,” 
said Dick. “Tell them I have medicines 
for their minds as well as their bodies.” 

The idea of posing as a doctor had just 
flashed through Dick’s mind and he was 
surprised at the effect it had on the old | 
fellow. 

With a peal of shrill laughter he began 
jumping up and down, the wings and 
feathers on his body bobbing around in a} 


that,” said the sailor, laughing. 

The king was having his hands full to 
keep his subjects from kicking over the 
supper and scattering their feathers in the 
leaves of meat. ; 

“There must be wild animals of some 
kind here,” said Dick, sniffing at one nicely 
browned little creature, “and the birds that 
they have brought us look tender and 
juicy.” Ties 

“We won’t starve, anyway,” said Lem, 
who was sucking an orange, “but I do 
wonder how we'll ever get along with our 
neighbors. They don’t look very ugly or 


vicious,” said Dick, “and the old King 


seems to have them in pretty good order.” 

“But suppose the king should go off the 
handle, too,” said Ned. 
what is going to happen when a man’s 
brain is addled.” 

“Oh, well, we only have to eat and get 
strong,” said Dick. “Why, I could lick 
this whole outfit with one hand in my 
pocket.” ¥ 

“T ain’t so sure,” said the sailor, who 
had his eye on one big fellow. 

“By Jove! he’s a dandy!” cried Dick, 
looking at the fellow. He was nearly seven 
feet tall and as brawny as a giant. 

“The three of us could do him, any- 
way,” said Dick, “and I propose that we 
insist on living very near together.” 

The boys had eaten all they dared to 
now, so Dick explained it to the king, 
thanking him for his food and telling him 
that they would do it better justice a little 
later. 

The old fellow understood and ordered 
his two subjects to carry away the food, 
and then, by brandishing his club, he scat- 
tered the others in all directions. 

“We must pull the boat up high and 
dry for awhile,” said the sailor, for it is 
more than probable that we will have to 
sleep in it.” 


“No! No!” whispered the old king, com- |- 


ing close to Dick. “No! No! The boat 
must be hidden far away in the bushes or 
the children will get in, all of them, and 
go adrift on the ocean.” . 

“Do they want to die so bad as all that?” 
asked Dick. 

The old fellow sighed and tapped his 
forehead with his fimger. 


“They have no wits, no sense, poor 


; things, but if you are a doctor you can cure 


them,” he whispered. 

“Of course I can,” said Dick, “but tell 
me where are we to live? Are there any 
houses or huts on Lunatic Island?” 

The old fellow darted up the slope and 
beckoned for them to follow. It was quite 
a sharp ridge, fringed at the top with trees 
and bushes. 

The boys went to the boat and got their 
few belonging and soon reached the ridge, 
where, by parting the bushes and walking 


comical manner. 

“Good! Good!” he kept saying. “A doc- 
tor! A doctor!” then he darted away and 
began screaming the news to the others. 

With a sudden rush the whole six came 

- flying down the slope, looking like nothing 
so much as a lot of wild Indians on the | 
warpath. They let out a series of blood | 
curdiing yells and for a minute Dick’s hair 
nearly stood on end, for he didn’t know | 
but that they were going to do him up | 
completely. 

When they first rushed at Dick both 
Ned and the sailor sprang to their feet and 
put their hands on the butts of their pis- 
tols, but in a second they saw that they 
had nothing to fear, so they dropped down 
again in the shade and looked on with | 
great pleasure. 

The queer looking creatures hopped and 
skipped around Dick, chattering like a 
lot of parrots, and some of them pulled the 
feathers and leaves from their bodies and 
threw them at Dick or blew them in the 
air so they would light upon him. 

“T am Doctor Dick, and I have come to 
help you,’ cried Dick at the top of his 
lungs, “and these two gentlemen are my 
assistants.” 

He pointed toward Ned and the sailor 
as he spoke, but he could not judge by 
their antics whether the poor fellows un- 
derstood him or not. 

He was beginning to get a little nervous, 
as they jumped almost all over him, and 
was glad when King Flappy-Doo began 
yelling and calling them to order. 

Just then the two others were seen com- 
jing back with some supper, and that sight 
made the boys feel better than anything. 

“We must eat very sparingly at first,” 


said Dick. “It won’t do to overload our 
stomachs while they are in such a weak 
condition.” 

Ned and the sailor both nodded, for they 
knew he was right, but it was an awful 
task to keep from eating when they were 
suffering so from hunger. . 

“IT am more thirsty than hungry,” said 
Ned Allen, when he saw the water that one 
of the lunatics had brought in a monstrous 
cocoanut shell. : 

“There is flesh and fowl both,” said 
Dick, looking hungrily at the food which 


a few yards further, they found themselves 
on the edge of a good sized clearing. 

“What funny houses!” they all cried at 
once, as they caught sight of seven huts, 
into which the lunatics were scampering. 

“They are the best we could do,” said the 
king, who was waiting for them. “But 
they are safe and cool, except when the 
children burn them.” 

“Does that happen often?’ asked Ned, 
looking nervous. 

“And do they give you fair warning,” 
asked the sailor, quickly. : 

“There are no warnings here,” said the 
old fellow, sadly. “Things merely happen 
-—we must always be ready.” 

“That’s cheerful!” said Dick. 

“Decidedly so,” echoed Ned, “but at least 
I’m glad that we’ve all been posted.” 

Just then they both stopped short by an 
empty shanty, which the king explained to 
them had belonged to Flappy-Doo the 
First, and which they could now use as 
long as it suited their convenience. 

It was a sharp-roofed hut, built of good- 
sized logs and covered all over with palm 
leaves closely packed together. The floor 
was about three feet from the ground, the 
house resting on stilts like the houses in 
the Philippines and some other tropical 
countries. - 

“That’s to keep out lizards and boacon- 
strictors, I guess,’ said Ned. 

“And to keep in spiders and tarantulas,”’ 
said the sailor. z 

“Oh, well, be it ever so humble, there’s 
no place like home,” sang Dick, “and now 
Mr. King Flappy-Doo, with your august 
permission I will proceed at once.to hang 
out my shingle.” 

In a very few moments he found a small 
piece of wood and printing “Doctor Dick, 
Specialist for Mental Diseases’. on it, he 
stuck it up on the shanty. 


CHAPTER V. 
LIFE ON LUNATIC ISLAND. 

The first night that the boys spent in the 
deceased monarch’s shanty on Lunatic Isl- 
and they thought it wise to take turns in 
sleeping. : 

At eight o’clock the boys turned in, 


“You never know ! 


twelve, while the other two lay on | 
dry leaves on the floor and slept > 


men can sleep who are worn out and ex- . 


hausted. ~ eat 

Dick made an entry in his notebook of 
their safe arrival on Lunatic Island and 
what they had found there, adding the day 
of the week and month, as usual. 

King Flappy-Doo did not put in an ap- 

pearance once after supper; he seemed to 
be very busy taking care of his possess- 
ions. es : 
At nine, ten and eleven Dick saw the 
old fellow quietly making the rounds, lis- 
tening at the doors of the other shanties 
and then disappearing in the darkness be- 
hind a great clump of bushes. ; 

“T wonder if he has done that for thirty 
years,” thought Dick. “If he has it’s a 
wonder he’s not as crazy as a bed bug. 
Must have had a wonderfully level head to 
be able to keep his wits all these years, 
especially as he must have seen the others 
growing crazier and crazier and been in 
constant fear of meeting the same mis- 
fortune.” d 

At just twelve o’clock the sailor woke 
up, and Dick was glad of it, for he was 
almost exhausted. He told Lem all that 
he had seen and heard and then tumbled 
down on the leaves and was asleep in a 
jiffy.  . : 

Lem sat down by the door with his pis- 
tol in his hand, although he did not ex- 
pect to have any use for the weapon. 

Every now and then he heard a stealthy 
step and saw old King Flappy-Doo creeping 
from shanty to shanty. : 

Once a lunatic began screaching at the 
top of his lungs and the king entered the 
shanty and scolded,him into silence. 

Just at daybreak the sailor heard some 
peculiar noises and saw a lot of monkeys 
in a cocoanut tree right on the edge of the 
clearing. 

“That’s a great combination,’ he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘A settlement of lunatics 
being visited by monkeys.” Fate 

Just then one of the crazy chaps stuck 
his head out of his shanty and began jab- 
bering at the monkeys in a comical man- 
ner. 

The sailor shook with laughter, for it 
was too funny for anything, especially 
when the monkeys began to throw big 
cocoanuts at the jabberer. 

All of a sudden a hideous-looking rep- 
tile crept out from under the house where 
our boys were sleeping and as it glided 
away among the trees Lem had all he could 
do to keep from shooting it. 

At seven in the morning both of the 


-boys got up and went out to a spring to 


get a drink and wash their faces. 

They felt first rate after their good, long 
‘sleep and were hungry as hunters. 

King Flappy-Doo. came along just as 
they finished washing and the yelling and 
chattering started up in all of the shan- 
ties. 

“Don’t you ever sleep:at night?” asked 
Dick of the king. 

“Sometimes,” said the old fellow, “when 
the children are still or when there is some 
one else to watch,” and he nodded toward 
the shanties. - 

“I suppose hé means by that that some 
of the other lunatics have intervals of be- 
ing sane,” said Dick. “I have heard that 
such is often the case with madness.” 

“How dreadful!” said Ned, who was 
hunting for a cocoanut. “If I were ever 
crazy I should not want to come to my 
senses and know it, for fear that the 
knowledge would pitch me over again.” 

“Well, it’s lucky for the king that some 
of them have sane moments,” said Dick, 
for he would soon wear himself out if he 
had no relief whatever.” Z 

Just then a lizard darted out from the 
bushes near Lem and the sailor jumped 
away, for he was afraid of lizards. 

“You'll learn to like ’em,” said the King, 
who had seen him jump. “They are lots 
of company and so are the birds and mon- 
keys.” 

“That’s all right,” said the sailor, “but 
a fellow has to get used to ’em.” He kept 
his eyes on the ground for some time after 
in search of them. 

They had breakfast brought to them by 
the same two lunatic waiters and they ate 
it with their fingers, sitting under the 
trees, while the crazy people hopped and 
skipped all around them. 

There was a good bit of law and order 
among them, in spite of their queer antics 
and continued jabbering. Sometimes they 
slapped and scratched each other, and it 
looked as if there might be a g0-as-you- 
please rough and tumble, but the king 
or some one else would always interfere 
and the scrappers would go away to look 
for other mischief. 

A few of them seemed to be taking care 
of the rest, while the king ran about 
among them all brandishing his club and 
yelling shrill orders. 

Their ate their breakfasts any old way 
they saw fit, but Dick noticed that they all 
seemed to have very good appetites. 

a wonder who lives in that shanty,” 
said Dick, pointing to one at some dis- 
tance from the clearing. “I hayen’t seen a 


| 
| 


the sailor. 
hanging up im one shanty.” : ae 

“And I saw some ‘figure fours’ as we 
came up from the boat,” said Ned, “so I 
ees there are traps set all over the isl- 
and.” : ee sean ey ee 

“We must take a good look around after 
breakfast,” said Dick, “but first I must 
make a professional call on all my pa. 
tients.” ‘ SSibaee 
- “T shall call you Doctor Dick after this,” 
said Ned, “but it will make me think of 
poor Dr. Hargous.” Si : 

“Tf he could only have lived twenty-four 
years longer,” said Dick, “but still he may® 
be better off than we are, we can’t tell, 
poor fellow.” esate. Ses is 

The sailor took a short, black pipe from 
his pocket and began filling it-with a little. 
tobacco that he found in his pocket. —~ 

“Stop,” said Dick, “before you light your 
pipe, Lem, let’s find out from King Flappy 
how the town is off for matches. Must have 
run pretty low in thirty years, eh, Ned?” 

“By Jove! That’s so,” gaid the sailor. 

He called the king over and asked him 
about the matches and thé old fellow 
showed them how he had managed to make 
a blaze by rubbing some dry sticks very 
briskly together. Spee 

“That’s easy,” said the sailor, trying it 
himself; then he lit his pipe by rubbing 
two sticks together. 

“Tm going to take a swoop around the 
place,” said Ned. “I wonder if those loons _ 
will let me inspect their ranches?” : 

“If you mind your eye and don’t. calle 
them ‘loons’ they may,” said Dick, “but if 
you are not polite to them I shall not 
blame them for punching you.” 

“Will you come to the rescue if I hol-_ 
ler?” asked Ned. He had already started © 
toward one of the shanties. 

“That depends on whether I am free to 
do so,” laughed Dick. ‘I may be in it up 
to the neck myself, for I am going to fol- — 
low the king on his next visit. to that 
farthest shanty.” 

“Tl stay right here and wait for you 
both; that is, if the lizards will let me,” 
said the sailor. “I am satisfied as I am 
and am not looking for trouble.” 

Ned went over to a hut, where he saw 
two lunatics eating together, and was soon 
talking to the poor fellows and inspecting 
their dwelling. - : 

Dick waited until he saw the king take® 
a gourd of water and go straight into the 
hut that no one else seemed to visit, then 
he hurried his steps and was soon at the 
door, where he stood stock still, almost + 
breathless with horror. i 

He thought that the other lunatics were 
forlorn enough, but here was one poor 
creature as stark naked as he was born, 


‘fastened tight to a stake that had been 


driven right through the floor of the 
shanty. : - 

When Dick first caught sight of him he 
was foaming at the mouth and his eye- 
balls were as red as fire and seemed to 


Alash sparks of electricity from them. He 


looked more like a baboon than he did 
like a man, for there was long, rough hair 
growing nearly all over him. 

One of his wrists and one ankle were 
bound to the stake, but the other hand was — 
free and he could walk back and forth over — 
a space about eight feet in circumference. 

- The king held out the gourd at arm’s 
length and ordered the poor creature to 
drink some of the water, but the lunatic ” 
caught sight of Dick over King Flappy- 
Doo’s shoulder and promptly began to 
screech like a dozen hyenas. site 

In a second every lunatic on the island 
had gathered around the door, all yelling 
and dancing in the wildest excitement. 

Ned and Lem came running up with 
their hands on their revolvers, but Dick — 
stood in the doorway and signed to them 
not to draw their weapons. g 

He saw at once that his visit to the hut © 
had stirred up a terrible rumpus, so he", 
braced himself for a trial test of his pow-— 
ers as a ruler. : 

“Be quiet!” he roared, in a thundering 
voice. “Be quiet, my patients—your doc- 
tor wishes to speak to you!” % 

In a second the lunatics were as silent . 
as the grave; even the maniac in the hut 
stopped his hideous yelling. 

Then Dick raised his hands above his 
head and began making some mysterious 
signs, while he fixed his eyes on the lu- 
natics with wonderful sternness. : 

He continued making the signs for 
about a minute and then, speaking very 
loudly, addressed the lunatics as follows: 

“Go back to your shanties like good boys 
when I tell you. I am your doctor, who 
has come from across the sea to cure you. : 
When you are quiet I will come and make # 
you a visit and bring some drugs that lam 
sure will help you. Now, go!” 

In less than a second they tur and — 
ran back to their shanties, fo Wen es 
Yr Sey 


mesmerized their weak 
wonderful power and t 
and eager to obey h 


_ .CHAPTER VI. 


DOCTOR DICK IS MADE KING OF THE FLAPPY- 


DOOS. 


After Dick had mesmerized the lunatics 
and driven them all back to their shan-' 
ties he began to experiment in the practice 
of medicine. | ; 

“T am going to untie this fellow and 


take him out under a tree,” he said to 


King Flappy-Doo, who still stood beside 
him. ‘The more fresh air he has the bet- 
ter it will be for him, and the medicine 
that I will give him will keep him -quiet.” 

The king looked alarmed, but' he did not 
say a word. It was a great relief to him 
to feel that the “Doctor” would take all 
the responsibility in the matter. 

Dick walked up to the maniac and began 
untying his bonds, which were long pieces 
of dried vines twisted tight together, and 
when the fellow was loose he led him out 
of the shanty as easily as if he had been a 
lamb or a kitten. 

“He knows I am his master, you see,” 
said Dick, “so I shall have no trouble with 
him in future.” 

He tied him by one wrist to a tree, 
where he could stand or lie in the shade, 
and then made a sort of loose shirt of 
leaves and put it onto him. Then he gave 
him a dose of some harmless drug out of 
the case in such a solemn manner that 
Ned, who was looking on, nearly burst 
with laughter. 

In a very few minutes the lunatic lay 
down and went to sleep, for Dick’s quiet 
manner had calmed him completely. 

Then “Doctor Dick” went the rounds of 
all the shanties and gave them all some 
medicine out of his case and warned them 
to be quiet and obey King Flappy-Doo’s 
orders. 

“We will obey the doctor’s orders,” 
squealed one queer-looking fellow, and then 
all the others tried to repeat the words like 
so many parrots. . 

“Oh, well, obey me if you prefer,” said 
Dick; “both the king and myself are here 
to cure you.” 

“You must be king in my place,” said 
King Flappy-Doo when Dick came out of 
the last shanty. 

Dick saw that he was trying to -loosen 
some large red feathers from his hair, 
which he had noticed were much finer than 
any the other lunatics were wearing. 

“Here, take these,’”’ he said, putting them 
into Dick’s hand. “I was King Flappy- 
Doo Second, you shall be third. I will it!” 

Dick had no particular desire to become 
a king and especially the king of Lunatic 
Island, but for fear he might hurt the old 
fellow’s feelings, he took the feathers, but 
did not know what to do with them after 
he took them. 

“Stick them in your cap. They’ll make 
you look like a Shanghai rooster,” called 
out Ned, who was looking on. “Lem and 
I will make you a crown out of palm leaves 
and then you can put them in it, and then, 
gee whiz! Won’t you be a loo-loo!” 

Dick laughed and stuck the feathers in 
his cap for the present. 

“Who was King Flappy-Doo the First?” 
he asked the old fellow. - < 

The ex-king drew out the scrap of paper 
again and pointed to the name of the 
first officer of the Neptune. 

“Ts he dead?” asked Dick. 

The old fellow nodded and pointed to a 
mound at considerable distance from the 
edge of the clearing. : 

“You are a pretty old man, are you 
not?” was Dick’s next question. 

The old fellow looked dazed and put his 
hand to his head—in a second Dick saw 
that there was something wrong with him. 

“Hadn’t you better take back the feather 
and remain king?” he asked, quickly. 
“Really, I have no ambition to be mon- 
arch of your possessions.” 

The old fellow shook his head and be- 
gan to whimper—in three minutes more he 
was jabbering like an idiot. 

“T guess I was crowned just in time,” said 
Dick, ‘for he’s gone clean off his base and 
would have been at the mercy of his sub- 
jects in ten minutes.” ; 

They carried the ex-king and put him in 
his shanty, where he sat for hours crying 
and playing with his fingers. 

Just then one of the lunatics came up 
to Dick and began to wink at him very 
rapidly and make motions with his fin- 
gers. 

“He’s trying to do your mesmerizing act, 
I’ll bet a hooky!” screamed Ned, almost 
bursting with laughter. 

“What is it, my friend?’ asked Dick, 
very pleasantly, for he saw that it was the 
fellow who had said “we will obey the 
doctor.” 

The man began to stammer, but finally 
got out what he wanted to say, which was 
that he knew what had happened to King 
Flappy-Doo the Second and that he was 
ready to take charge of the other people, 
as he had always done when his royal 


: highness had tantrums. 


“I told you so,” said Dick. “They take 
turns in going crazy! The subjects do not 
usurp all the privileges of the island, but 
the king himself takes a day off now and 
then and the Lord High Chancellor takes 
control of the dimensions.” — 

“A handy arrangement, I’m sure,” said 


the sailor; “perhaps it will be well to en- 


courage this fellow.” 4 
“Certainly,” said Dick, “slapping the old 


_ lunatic on the back and thereby setting 


HAPPY DAYS. 


his feathers and palm leaves to bobbing. 
“You shall be my Chief-Cook-and-Bottle- 
Washer, old chap, and I shall expect you 
to look after the culinary affairs, as well 
as the police station and street cleaning 
departments of the island. In other words, 
I want you to help keep these good people 
from killing each other or us and see that 
they get enough to eat and don’t set fire to 
any of the shanties.” 

“T will do as before, then,” said the fel- 
low, a little timidly. Dick’s flow of words 
had bewildered him still more, but he un- 
ee a little of what was wanted of 

im. : 

“That’s it,’ said Dick. “Do just as you 
please, only please don’t do anything that 
wouldn’t be pleasant.” 

“Gee! you’ll addle him worse than ever!” 
cried Ned, with a roar; “but, come, I just 
saw a beast that’s nearly given me hy- 
drophobia.” 

“Did it bite you?” asked Dick, but Ned 
only laughed. 

“Not yet,” he said, gaily, “but I am sure 
it intends to.” 

The old lunatic had run away, so the 
boys started off together, and they soon 
saw the beast crouching on the limb of a 
tree. : 


“It’s an inguana, look out! He may 
jump!” cried Dick. In a second he had 
whipped his revolver out of his pocket. 

“You'll scare your patients to death, 
Doctor Dick!” cried Ned, but he was too 
late, for Dick had seen the inguana tremble 
as if about to spring and had put a bullet 
clear through its poisonous body. 

“So these are the kind of pets we are 
to have in future,” said Ned, as he turned 
over the carcass with a stick that he was 
earrying. 

In less than a second the lunatics were 
all around them. The noise of the pistol 
had given them a scarce, for it had been 
years since they had seen or heard any 
firearms. 

Dick quieted them very quickly and sent 
them all about their work, and the “Lord 
High Chancellor” kept such good order 
that there was no further excitement 
among them. 

The maniac who was tied to the tree was 


-as quiet as the rest and Dick gave orders 


that he should be watched but not dis- 
turbed in any manner. 

Then the boys wandered a little way over 
the island, but their first work was to 
drag their boat from the beach and hide it 
in the bushes. 

They saw lizards and monkeys and par- 
rots by the dozens, and it puzzled them a 
little, for they had not expected to find 
such a tropical island. 

As they were climbing-over some rocks 
Ned stumbled and fell and a large, round 
stone rolled over and over, showing a deep 
hole in the rock that it had fitted like a 
cover. 

“Hello!” cried Dick, “I wonder what’s in 
there?’ He lay down on the ground and 
looked into the hole and then let out a yell 
that nearly scared. the other two out of 
their senses. 

“Whoop! Hurrah! It’s a gold mine! 

No, it’s a jewel casket! Here, look at these 
beauties!” he cried, pulling out a handful 
of sparklers. 
- Ned and Lem crowded up to him and 
looked in his hand and there they saw a 
lot of rubies, pearls, sapphires and dia- 
monds. 

“Great Scott! 
Ned, in delight. 

“Thank fortune,” cried the sailor. “We’ve 
found the Mysterious Islands!” 


[to BE CONTINUED] 


What a bonanza!” cried 


Answers to Correspondents. 


To Correspondents. 


Do not ask questions on the same sheet of pa- 
per with mail orders, as they will not be an- 
swered. Cotesponden ts, in sending a number 
of questions, will aid us greatly by writing on 
one side of the paper only. If this is not done, 
questions will have to be rewritten by those 
who send them. Novick is now given that here- 
after no letters will be answered unless ad- 
dressed ‘“Epiror or Harpy Days, 24 Union 
Square, New York.” 


NOTICE. 

Readers of Happy Days who send questions 
to be answered in this column should bear in 
mind that Happy Days is made up and printed 
two weeks in advance of publication; conse- 
ey it will take from two to three weeks 
rom the time we receive the questions before 
the answers will appear in print, and should the 
uestions require any special research it may 
ake longer. _If readers will take this matter 
into consideration, they will readily see the fol- 
ly of requesting us to put the answers to their 
questions in the next issue of the paper. 


Drxon.—There is no premium on the half 
dollar of 1833. = 

O. P.—There is no premium on a half- 
dollar of 1821. ‘ 

G. D. D.—There is no premium on the 
Portuguese coin of which you send a rub- 
bing. 

Santiago Brtu.—There is no premium on 
Spanish silver coined during the present 
century. 

InqurrER (Union Town).—There is no 
premium offered for the coins you name, 
although cents of 1820 and 1825, in perfect 
condition, might bring from three to five 
cents each. — 


) her gun ports wide open. 


InquirER.—The “Isabel” quarter dollar, 
issued during the Columbian Exposition, is 
quoted at $1 each; as there were only 
40,000 of them coined they will always 
command a premium. = 


GARDEN CiTty.—You are wrong; Chicago 
is not the third city in the world in point 
of population. The following is the order 
of the three largest cities in the world: 
London, New York and Paris. 

FRANK Swirr.—The story of “Handsome 
Harry” was completed in sixteen parts; it 
is still in print and will be sent to you by 
mail, postage free, upon receipt of sixty- 
five cents in money or postage stamps. 

Epwarp.—Volume 10 of this paper ended 
with No. 260; the first number of the new 
size began with No. 261. It would be im- 
possible for us to have all the stories 
commence in the first number of a vol- 
ume. 


InquirER.—If you are unable to write 
good letters to your friends you can find 
valuable information in ‘“‘How to Write Let- 
ters.” Price 10 cents. Sent by return mail 
to any address upon receipt of cash or 
postage stamps. 

Dewey.—If you write with cobalt dis- 
solved in a weak solution of muriatic acid, 
the writing will be invisible, but will ap- 
pear of a bluish-green color when heated. 
The heating and cooling may be repeated 
many times. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The funny face contests 
have ended. 2. For rates of fare from your 
town by railroad, make inquiry at any rail- 
road ticket office in-—your-city. 3. The 
height of waves on the ocean during a 
storm are from ten to fifteen feet, but from 
the crest of a wave to the hollow between 
waves is from twenty to thirty feet. 


Wark.— Your writing is excellent. 2. A 


| quainted with a painter?” 
| painter. He’s a champion diver and bridge 


A Little Fun. 


Cholly—Do you suppose that your fathah 
would seriously object to me—aw—marry- 
ing you? Miss Pert—Well, if he’s anything 
like me he would. ‘ 

Customer—I want to buy a hat. Hatter— 
Yes, sir. Would you like a high hat? Cus- 
tomer—No; I want something for about a 
dollar and a half. 


Willie—I say, auntie, what did Uncle Bob 
marry you for? Aunt—wWhy, for love, of 
course. Willie—Love will make a man do 
almost anything, won’t it, auntie? 

“Pa,” said Willie, “may I ask you just one 
more question before I go to bed?” “Yes, 
my boy. What is it?” “If I’d been your 
brother, would I have been my own uncle.” 

Wife—Give me that letter you just 
opened. I can see it’s from a woman, and 
you turned pale when you looked at it. 
Hubby—Here you are. It is the bill from 
your dressmaker. Who wouldn’t turn pale? 


He—I am rather in favor of the English 
than the American mode of spelling. She— 
Yes? He—Yes, indeed. Take “parlour” for 
instance; having ‘u” in it makes all the 
difference in the world. 

“Did you know that Maud Gillington 
was engaged to a great marine artist?’ 
“No. How did she ever happen to get ac- 
“He isn’t a 


jumper.” 

“T would like to know,” said the gruff 
old father to the young man who had been 
ealling with considerable frequency, 
“whether you are going to marry my 
daughter?” “‘So would I,” answered the dif- 


youth of seventeen years ought to be about | 
5 feet 4 inches tall and weigh at least 115 
pounds. 8. We cannot answer your third | 
question in this column. 4. The machinist | 
trade is good for a boy of mechanical 
taste. Steam, civil and electrical engi- | 
neering are considered good professions to | 
follow. 
Epwarp E. Epwarps.—The reason that 
the street numbers are on the avenue side | 
of the lamp posts lately in New York is | 
so that persons riding on the street or | 
avenue can tell what street they are passing 
as they ride along; for instance, as you 
ride up Sixth avenue you look out the car 
window and see Twenty-third street on the 
side of the lamp post opposite to the car. 


Dick Duck.—The Eurydice, commanded 
by Captain Hare, was on her way home- 
ward from a cruise with about three hun- 
dred boys on board. On Monday, March 28, 
1878, she sailed up to Southampton with 
A sudden squall 
struck her; she careened, the water rushed 
in at the open ports, and she capsized. Al- | 
most every person on board was drowned. 


CHARLEY CARNES.—Hamilton, of the Bos- 
ton club, played with the Philadelphia club | 
in 1895. We cannot say whether he was | 
sold to Boston or exchanged. 2. You can 
remove the warts by touching their tops 
with diluted nitric acid once a week; care 
should be taken not to get any of the acid 
on the surrounding flesh, as it will make a | 
bad sore. 3. He has no relatives that are 


authors. 

Inquiry.—Your writing is about the | 
average and will do for general business. | 
2. You are below the average height; it | 
would be impossible for anybody to say 
how tall you may grow; some people do 
not attain their full growth until they are | 
twenty-one or twenty-two years of age. 3. | 
The only way to remove tan and freckles | 
from the hands is to apply lemon juice and 
glycerine at night and always wear gloves | 
when exposed to the sun and wind. | 

Norwicu, N. Y.—To enter the United 
States Naval Academy you are required to | 
advance about $100 to cover the cost of | 
clothing, etc., which amount is returned to 
you from your yearly pay of $500. You | 
must receive the nomination from the | 
member of Congress from your Congress- 
ional district. Ifyou are able to pass the | 
mental and physical examination and | 
there is a vacancy, you will be admitted. 
2. Watch the announcement column for a 
story of that kind. - | 

Cau.—Pages in the United States Sen. | 
ate and House of Representatives are ap- 
pointed by the Sergeant-at-Arms of each 
House on the application of the members 
as vacancies arise and influence is exerted. 
They must be intelligent, able to read and | 


write, over the age of twelve and under | 
that of sixteen. The pay is $1,440 a year 
in the Senate and $1,200 in the House; the | 
hours are from about 10 Aa. m. until the 
House adjourns, and the service is from 
four to ten months in a year. 

Evetyn.—Try the following—it may re- | 
duce the redness of your nose: Beat to- | 
gether until the mixture assumes the con- 
sistency of paste the whites of four eggs 
boiled in rose-water, half an ounce of alum, 
and half an ounce of oil of sweet almonds. 
Spread upon a piece of silk or soft muslin, 
and apply to the nose before retiring. If 
the color is not improved, a physician 
should be consulted, as it may be caused 
by some disorder of the blood, which can- 
not be reached by external treatment. 


(Several letters remain over to be an- 
swered next week.) 


| seare out the hair. 


| sides of the fish. 


fident young man. ‘Would you mind ask- 


| ing her?” 


“Henry,” she said, disconsolately, “you 
didn’t give me a birthday gift.” “By Jove, 
that’s so,” said Henry; “but, you see, you 
always look so young that~I can’t realize 
you ever had birthdays.” Then she was 
happy, and he smiled the mean, subtle 
smile of a man who has saved money. 


Pretty Teacher (intent on the lesson)— 
And vast swarms of flies descended on the 
land and came into the houses of the Egyp- 
tians and covered their clothing and their 
tables and all their food, but (impressive- 
ly) there were no flies on the children of 
Israel. Smal] Boy—Please, ma’am, there 
ain’t now, either. 


oe 


Interesting Items 


A recent incident seems to prove that 
extreme mental emotion may completely 
According to a Paris 
medical journal, a vigorous peasant with 
abundant hair, not yet showing gray, saw 
his small child trampled under a horse’s 
hoofs and was overcome *by fright. He 
trembled and had palpitations and a feel- 
ing of cold and tension in the faee and 
head. On the following day the hairs of 
the head, beard and eyebrows commenced 
to fall in quantities, so that after eight 
days he was absolutely bald. In a few 
weeks a new growth of hair put in an ap- 
pearance. 

An Indiana man went fishing, and the 
first fish he hauled in was a surprise te 
him. He had just thrown overboard his 
hook, weighted with a lead sinker and 
baited with a pork rind, when he felt a 
bite. It seemed as if there was merely a 
dead weight on his line, and when the 
catch came to light he thought he had 
caught an old bottle, but closer examina- 
tion revealed the head of a fish protruding 
from the neck of the bottle. It was a cat- 
fish, and had evidently got into the bottle 
when small, and as it grew, took the shape 
of its glassy prison. Even the words blown 
on the glass had become indented upon the 
The fisherman unfor- 
tunately broke the bottle in his efforts to 
get out the fish, but its peculiar shape was 


| corroborative of the truth of his story. The 


fish was sent to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington. 


The bell of a brass band instrument, 
which is the big end, is made of a single 
piece of metal which was originally flat. 
The pattern by which the metal is cut is 
of the shape that a bell would have if it 


| were slit straight down the side from end 


to end and then flattened out. When the 

flat piece of metal from which a bell is 

formed has been cut out by such a pattern, 

it is bent by hand over a rod until the 

edges meet. The seam is brazed, and the 

piece of metal now has its trumpet-shaped 

form, but with many little more or less 

uneven places in the thin metal. The bell 
is then placed upon a wooden mandrel, a 
| form which fills the interior of the bell 
| from end to end and is of the size and 
_ shape to which the bell is to be conformed. 
| The inequalities in the surface of the metal 
are then worked’ out of it by hand with 
wooden hammers, the bell being repeatedly 
| driven down upon the mandrel. When the 
| bell has at last been brought in this man- 
| ner substantially to its true form it is fin- 
ished and brought to its perfect smoothness 
of surface in a spinning paachine. 
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Whatever «Happy Days” Agrees to Do it Always Does. FOLLOW THESH DIRECTIONS:—You will find on page 2 of “Happy Days” every week a — 
: (@) COUPON S coupon called “Happy Days” Piano Coupon. To the ten readers who send us the largest num- q : 
WORK HARD F R ° ber of these coupons cut from “Happy Days,” beginning with No. 261 and ending with No. 272, a 
we will send to cach one a $500.00 PIANO. Don’t send us any coupons for piano until we :! iy ph 
rts ; : notify you to do so in No. 272 of “Happy Days,” in which number the date will appear when all : Ax Ok A 
<= coupons must reach us. It makes no difference to us how or where you get the coupons; you ia fey skal 
BS can beg them from your friends who are reading “Happy Days’ and ‘do not use the coupons ; rh Ay att 
: you can ask your newsdealer to speak to customers who buy “Happy Days;” you can buy extra a 
= copies of the paper; in fact, you can get them through any scheme that may occur to you. Biss 
i All that we require is, that coupons must be cut from* “Happy Days” from any numbers’ be. : ce 


tween 261 and 272 sHiCIOBLVSs : : ie 
This is a Good Picture of the Piano: Bek 


aN oh Et RIE bic 
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Here are the full Ditections, 


Read These Directions Carefully Before Sending Us Your Coupons: A coupon will appear 
on page 2 of “Happy Days” every week called the “HAPPY DAYS” BICYCLE COUPON. To 
the Fifteen persons who send us the largest number of these coupons cut from “Happy Days 
between Nos. 261 and 272 inclusive, we will send to each a “Happy Days’ $50.00, High Grade 
Bicycle, either ladies’ or gentleman’s style. Do not send us any coupons for bicycles until we 
notify you to do so in No. 272 of ‘Happy Days,” as the date when all coupons must reach us 
will appear in that number, and it will be placed far enough in advance to give all persons, 
whether living near or far, to get their coupons in on time. We don’t care where or how you 
get the coupons, the only stipulation that we make is, that they must be taken from “Happy 
Days” between Nos. 261 and 272 inclusive. This is a grand chance to secure a good wheel, and 
as we havé already given away over 300 bicycles, you can depend upon this offer being genuine 
in every sense of the word. 

The following is a complete description, and every wheel is sent exactly as represented:— 
Wheels—28 inch front and rear, 32 spokes in front wheel and 36 spokes in rear. Barrel hubs— 
turned from bar steel. Spokes—Excelsior Needle Co.’s swaged piano wire, butt ended. Wood 
rims—lap joint. Bearings—cups and cones turned from bar steel. Balls—hardened and 
ground. Frame—best Shelby seamless steel tube, 13% head, 1% inch or 11% inch bottom tube 
and cross tube. (Height of frame—standard 22 inches.) Front forks, continuous, tapered 
gauge—Drop forged crown, nickel plated or enameled. Drop of frame 3 inches. Rear stays D 
. shaped—Upper % inches, Lower % inches, tapered to % inches. Single-piece, head, 5 inches. 
_- Crank Hanger genuine, famous Fauber one-piece, either 5-arm or star pattern sprockets—any 
" size from 21 teeth to 32 teeth inclusive, for either 3-16 inch or 4 inch chain—cranks 6 iy 
y inches, 7 inches or 7% inches, diamond pattern. Rear Sprocket, detachable, serewed on hub and 
held in place by a lock nut screwed on by reverse threads—7, 8, 9 or 10 teeth. Pedals, dust- 
proof—with or without rubbers. Handle Bar—best seamless tubing, nickeled on copper, either 
upturn, downturn or ram’s horn. Grips—to match frame. Chain—B Block, straw colored— 
blued side plates, either 3-16 inch or 4% inch. Gear as desired. Finish—any standard color or 
enamel. Saddle—Brown pattern, either hard or soft. Tool bag and tools complete. Tires— 
Amazon, Goodyear, Hartford, Vim or Morgan & Wright, single or double tube. 


Dewey ! Dewey f Dewey ] Description of the Piano We Send: 

ie They are the Celebrated KOHLER & COMPANY Make, See a full Guarantee for seven years is sent 

: ; EVERYTH I NG LS D EW EY! with each Piano. The following is a full and true description : 

i " . , Cases Double Veneered throughout in Figured Mahogany, Fancy Burled 
q Are You We aring His Medal? Walnut, Rosewood, Quartered American and English Oak, or Circas- Bee 
ba They are very artistic and are being worn by thousands. sian Walnut. ' q g a 


i HOW TO’ SECURE ONE. DIMENSIONS—Height, 4 feet 9% inches; depth, 2 feet 3 inches; width, 5 feet 5% inches; 


> f ‘ 5 
. < weight, 900 pounds. Equalized, upright-grand scale; 7 1-3 octaves; overstrung bass; three 
You will find on page 2a s 


strings throughout; full metal frame; compound quartered rock maple tuning pin block, which 


; cannot split; double repeating action, capstan regulators; hammers of best felt; three pedals, 
i DEWEY MEDAL COUPON. : 


with muffier attachment; ivory keys; polished ebony sharps; double fall, full length music desk ; 


continuous hinges on top and fall; tuning-pins, specially fitted with maple bushing; all carving % 
hand work. X ; 


See How Many Coupons You Can Get Together. 
rYrOuU MAW WIN. 


Do You Want a Good Watch? 


: THIS IS YOUR CHANCE TO GET ONE! 
73 Cents and 5 Happy Days Coupons. 


ig ; 
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Send us one of those 
coupons with 3 two-cent 
postage stamps, aud we 
will send you the medal, 
postage paid, by return 
mail. You can order as 
many medals as you 
like. but must send one 
coupon and 3 two-cent 
postage stamps for each 
medal. 

These medals contain 
an excellent portrait of 
ADMIRAL GEO. DEWEY 
on one side, and a pict- 
ure of FRED FEAKNOT 
on the reverse side. Ey- 
ery reader knows who 
Dewey is. and a great 
majority are probably 
acquainted with Frirp 
FEARNOT, the hero of 
the “WORK AND 
WIN” stories that are 
now having an immense 
Sale and causing such 
widespread comment. 

The medals closely re 
semble gold and will 
wear for a long time. 

As we have given our 
order for only 50,000, we 
RF : advise all readers to 

RON OLDE. Withent anes or more REVERSE SIDE. 


‘*HAPPY DAYS,” 24 Union Square, New York. 


THIS IS A FAIRLY GOOD DESCRIPTION OF THE WATCH, 
ALTHOUGH IT HARDLY DOES IT JUSTICE. 

It is an American watch that will keep accurate time, 
and will not get out of order. This we guarantee. The e 
Case is strongly made and carefully fitted to exclude dust. 

It is Open Face with heavy polished bevel erystal. Case 
is heavily nickeled and presents a handsome appearance. 
Weight of watch complete 44% oz. The Movement com- 
bines many patented devices, including American Lever, 


Lantern Pinion, Patent Escapement, Patent Winding At- 
tachment. Four or five turns of winding attachment 
winds for 24 to 36 hours. ‘The cut, which falls far short 
of doing it justice, exactly represents the watch three- 
fourths size. 

Send us FIVE “HAPPY DAYS” WATCH COUPONS cut & 
from any numbers of “Happy Days,’ with 75 cents in 


>< PLUCK AND LUCK. >< 


The Largest and Best 5-Cent Library Published. 32 Pages. Colored Covers. 
Stories of All Kinds. Latest Issues: 


i i 2 : stage stamps, and we will send you the watch 
62 A Fireman at Sixteen; or, Through Flame : Ss : > Ex Fire Chi 4 Lesa tea ecg iri pa : ishé 
63 Lost at the South Pole; or, The Kingdom of lee nn ee by Capt. Thos. il, Wilson by getnen. mpgietened mall. Chas watchyeouvon Miaeaa ees 
6t A Poor Irish Boy; or, Highting Hiswwar Wayinsss cant ee ee sacuby Cocco Morgan Rattler on page 2 of “Happy Days’ every week. Address all or- ~ 


Bin a ain nia Tehsin bia sola SOaTefotae Eiaeto ais Anata by Howard epee ; 
ieee Simkin York: OR, A Nope Woe Rekgeteec tine cotan tee een caw ence by Jas. C. Merritt ~ 


= : 68 The Block House Boys; or. The Young Pioneer of the Great. Lakes by An Old Scout A 
% - From Bootblack to Broker; or, The Luck ob a Wall: Street (Boy.o) ee an ee by a Retired Banker > gq ‘ 3S 
by 70 Eighteen Diamond Eyes; or, The Nine-Headed Idol of Ceyloniics een on caedon by Berton Bertrew 2 xX ° ‘ 
F For sale by all newsdealers or sent to any address on rece . 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. An Interesting Weekly For Young America. 32 Pages. Colored Covers. Price 
5 Cents. It is Bound to Please You. 


+ SS E E’ | E C E LATEST ISSUES: 
“ C R S RVI Se 31 Fred Fearnot in London; or, Terry Olcott in Danger. 
° 


32 Fred Renrnby by pane oie Heelan. SNe Palahiod tae 
Frets 3 . os ; 3 33 Fred Fearnot’s Double Duel; or, Bound to Show His Nerve. 
Old and Young King Brady, Detectives. Best and Largest Detective Library Pub- | 34 Fred Fearnot in Cuba; or, Helping “ Uncle Sam. 
she -rice 5 Ce 39 Pages ; : ; 3 eee ‘ 35 Fre arnot’s Danger ; or, ‘Three Against One. < 
lished. Price 5 Cents. 32 Pages. Issued Weekly. Colored Covers, Latest Issues: | 33 Reed reeee te eee eee A ae irionaa, 
Be, 3 
29 After the Kidnappers; or. The Bradys on a False Clew. 


ders to ‘“Ilappy Days,”’ 24 Union Square, New York. » 
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l i r€ 37 Fred Fearnot’s Flyers; or. The Bicycle League of Avon. : “ : 
rf a a Young ing Bradys’ Battle; or, Bound to Win Their Case. 38 Fred Fearnot’s Flying tri p;.or, Around the World on Record Time, a 
2 The Bradys’ Race Track Job; or, Crooked Work Among Jockeys. 39 Fred Fearnot’s Frolics; or, Having Fun With Friends and Foes, ‘ 
32 Found in the Bay; or, The Bradys On a Great Murder tt ystery. 40 Fred Fearnot’s Triumph; or, Winning His Case in Court. 
3 ahe Brady 6 In Chicago; or,Solving the Mystery of the Lake Front. 41 Fred Fearnot’s Close Call; or. Punishing a Treacherous Foe. 
34 The Bradys’ Great Mistake; or, Shadowing the Wrong Man. 42 Fred Fearnot’s Big Bluff; or, Working for a Good Cause. 
$9 The Bradys and the Mail Mystery; or, Working for the Government, 43 Fred Fearnot’s Ranche; or, Roughing it in Colorado. a 
a he peck copra a denier er; ie <a Plantation M perils 44 Fred Fearnot's Speculatdon; or, Outwitting the Land Sharks ‘i Be 

i ein t wamp; or, lhe Bradys’ Keenest Work. e lers or sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, or 6 copie : 

For sale by all newsdealers or sent to any address on receipt of price, 5 cents per copy, or 6 copies for | for re Dy Se Aree Res Z 2 ps ‘p 

FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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